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CHARLES 


The modern theorists who explain 
genius by “heredity,” may own them- 
selves puzzled in the case of Charles 
Dickens. The old plan of detecting 
submerged intellect in the mother, is 
refuted by the circumstance that Dick- 
ens’ mother lent her traits to the im- 
mortal Mrs. Nickleby. More elabo- 
rate research seems to have thrown 
no genealogical light on the mystery. 
Mr. Forster’s biography of his friend 
does not begin with “an ell of geneal- 
ogy.” Mr. Carlyle’s pedigree has been 
traced, through unliterary peasants, 
back to the Lords Torthorwald, “who 
never saw pen and ink,” and so to a 
period preceding the Norman Conquest. 
Nothing of the kind has been done for 
Dickens. On the other hand, his kin- 
dred were not remarkable for hysteria, 
lunacy, apoplexy, consumption, or any 
of the other disagreeable constituents 
out of which genius is believed (by 
Lombroso) to be composed. They were 
very normal representatives of the 
middle classes. If Dickens inherited a 
turn for composition from his father, 
the original of Mr. Micawber, he cer- 
tainly did not inherit the casual and 
shiftless character of that hero, being 
a remarkably keen man of business. 
Thus it is certain that though, to an 
all-knowing mind, the inherited con- 
stituents of genius in the author of 
“Pickwick” must be visible, it is equal- 
ly sure that they evade the investiga- 
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tions of human industry. Dickens was 
the child of himself, and of his own 
works. 

The study of Dickers’ early environ- 
ment throws much light on his bent of 
mind. Born at Landport, in Portsea, 
on February 7th, 1812, Dickens might 
just have remembered, as a childish 
impression, the battle of Waterloo. 
His boyhood was spent in the years 
of dissatisfaction and reaction which 
ensued, but we know from his own re- 
marks that he then heard of Radicals 
only as evil men, who thought the 
Prince Regent too fat,and were banded 
against that constituted authority from 
which Dickens pére, as a clerk in the 
navy-pay office, received an income in- 
adequate to his expenses. While 
Dickens was growing up to be twenty, 
the Reform Bill passed, the 
charter of his own middle class, but it 
awoke no enthusiasm in his ardent na- 
ture. He had seen too much of popu- 
lar misery, and of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, to believe in the new pana- 
cea, and became naturally a Radical 
himself, much as, in totally different 
circumstances, his great predecessor, 
Scott, became a Tory. Dickens was 
thus, from his very first essays, a voice 
in the great murmur of modern discon- 
tent, an impulse in the movement 
which makes towards an end undis- 
cerned, but he never had a system of 
thought about the object which chiefly 
occupied his serious hours. He bore a 
lasting grudge against the memory of 
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his famous early sufferings; but one 
cannot agree with Mr. Gissing, in his 
most interesting study, in holding that 
Dickens “strove to found his title of 
gentleman on something more sub- 
stantial than glory.” One fails to see 
that he ever thought for a moment 
about the title of gentleman. Com- 
mercial by instinct, he wished his gen- 
ius to receive the material reward 
which was its due; he wanted to live 
largely, liberally, and generously. His 
tastes and his beneficence needed 
money, and the making of money by 
labor in his art probably tended to be- 
come, unconsciously, an end in itself. 
He never could bear to yield to age, 
to resign his endeavor, to leave his por- 
tentous energy unoccupied. Like 
Scott, he might have said, “No rest for 
me but in the woolen;” he could not 
withdraw, like Shakespeare, to country 
quiet. His native bent was as much 
towards the stage as to fiction, and he 
wore himself out untimely in working 
the theatrical side of his nature, in his 
Readings. The desire to be conspicu- 
ously before the world which idolized 
him may have been as potent as the 
need of money in spurring the energy 
of Dickens to its fatal goal. 

It is to these circumstances, extraor- 
dinary energy, craving for employ- 
ment, a half-suppressed genius for 
the stage, need of money, and need of 
publicity, that we trace these defects 
of Dickens’ work which are due to sur- 
plusage. He did too much, with the 
inevitable consequences. He read too 
little. His nature was all for literary 
action; not for study, criticism, and re- 
flection. The results were these blem- 
ishes with which he is reproached in 
that age of reaction which ever suc- 
ceeds to a career of vast popular suc- 
cess. Criticism, indeed, was not lack- 
ing, even when he was best accepted. 
It is quite an error to think that 
Dickens’ literary contemporaries did 
not see the motes where a younger 
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generation is apt to see the beams. At 
present we do not find it easy to esti- 
mate the genius which, even in its 
errors, so delighted our fathers. A 
natural loyalty must not blind us to de- 
fects, nor should the complacent supe- 
riority of a more recent generation be 
allowed to lead us yet further astray. 
The education of Dickens, as he has 
described it himself, was only a trifle 
better than that which the wisdom of 
the elder Mr. Weller devised for his 
son. From a very early age Dickens’ 
knowledge of shabby London was, in- 
deed, extensive and peculiar. After 
acquiring the elementary arts of read- 
ing and writing, he was fortunate 
enough to fall in with a little, neglected 
collection of the great novelists of the 
last century—Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Defoe—some volumes of travel, and the 
“Arabian Nights.” On these he made 
himself; and probably the popular tales 
with which his nurse, Mercy, used to 
frighten him, nourished the more ro- 
mantic part of his mind, which dwelt 
lovingly on things uncanny. The 
Waverley Novels began to appear be- 
fore Dickens could read, and ceased 
when he was about twenty. We know 
that he admired them, but we do not 
know whether they were the joy of his 
boyhood. His early reading, which 
really was the chief literary suste- 
nance of his mind, went back to the 
eighteenth century. Feudalism and 
the Catholic and historic past had no 
charm for him; he was, in fact, rather 
a child of the last age than of his own 
in literature. Against that age, with 
all his radicalism, he was not wholly 
in reaction. The true division between 
past and present—the railway cutting— 
was made after Dickens was formed as 
a genius; he belongs essentially to the 
old coaching days, and his heart, if not 
his judgment, was on the side of 
Merry England. His judgment ran 
otherwise, for it was prematurely 
humanitarian. He loved the jolly pub- 
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licans and coachmen, the tavern life, 
the punch, the red faces and red waist- 
coats; the broad-blown merriment 
which accompanied cruelty of punish- 
ment, and indifference to popular suf- 
fering. Cruelty and indifference and 
oppression were detested by Dickens 
above all things; yet, in the constitu- 
tion of society, humor had been coeval 
with hardness of heart. We all are, 
or ought to be, tender-hearted now; 
but where are our humorists? A work 


on recent Victorian humorists would 


be a scanty and gloomy compilation. 
Dickens was able to combine the old 
jollity with the new humanitarianism; 
his age, education, observation, and 
natura! temperament all combined to 
this result. The scanty taste for books, 
the absence of the literary quality, 
the native rhetoric of one who had not 
painfully reflected on style, were to 
prevent him from puzzling the widest 
public, but, in turn, were to make him 
most distasteful to the later précieur 
and précieuses. His quality has be- 
come his defect. 

Brought up in slums and 
streets, familiar with the workroom of 
the blacking factory, with the pawn- 
broker, the dun, the bailiff, the debtors’ 
prison, Dickens “was making himself 
all the while,” like Scott among the 
glens of Liddesdale. Odious and de- 
tested as were his surroundings, they 
only fostered his sympathy with the 
dispossessed, the unknightly disin- 
herited. The genius of the world se- 
lected for him this gloomy apprentice- 
ship, that there might be a new voice, 
and a new tale for it to tell among men. 
Born in whatever rank, educated in 
slums, or at Charterhouse and Trinity, 
Dickens must have been an observer, 
a teller of tales. He has remarked on 
the instantaneous keenness of his own 
observation, and on the rapidity of his 
inferences, even in his earliest years. 
These things were free gifts of his 
genius, and he naturally delighted in 
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their exercise, as in his long nocturnal 
prowls in poor neighborhoods. He was 
born to note each unmarked trait, each 
eccentricity, and to lend his eyes to 
the mass of us unobservant spectators 
of life. Fortune placed him early in 
Thackeray’s “dreadful poor man’s 
country;” born in Thackeray’s class, 
he would have observed that, too, as, 
in fact, he never actually did. To the 
study of the well-to-do, of the con- 
tented and well-bred class, Dickens 
brought older eyes and a grain of 
prejudice. It might have been wiser in 
him to enter society as Lockhart did, 
considering it as a theatre where “the 
dresses and actresses” were prettier 
than in any other. But he did not 
choose to become really familiar with 
a world which he often chose to satir- . 
ize; hence the frequent failure of such 
satire. Perhaps a man can never 
write his best outside of the sphere of 
his early and most poignant impres- 
sions. He would have been in society, 
not of it, an intelligent stranger, like 
the Chinese of Goldsmith, or the Huron 
of Voltaire. He did not like the idea 
of that position: not a matter for mar- 
vel; his “Dedlocks” and his “Cousin 
Yeenix” are decidedly sketched from a 
distance. But it was not his especial 
business to draw them. 

The observation of Dickens was as 
peculiar in kind as minute and sleep- 
less in exercise. Every human being, 
of course, down to the semi-idiot- 
ic landlord of the inn in “Barnaby 
Rudge,” sees existence at an angle of 
his own. We look at life each through 
our personal prism. But the prism of 
Dickens, if the phrase is permissable, 
was peculiarly prismatic. It lent ec- 
centricity of color and of form to the 
object observed. It settled on a feat- 
ure, and exaggerated that. Now, to 
look at things thus is the essence of 
the art of the caricaturist. A very 
good example may be found in the 
amusing charges of Mr. Max Beerbohm., 
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He shuns or omits everything but that 
which he considers essential for his 
purpose of diverting, and he insists 
upon that. It has been denied that 
Dickens’ work is caricature, and to say 
that it is always caricature would be 
yastly unjust. Nevertheless, the insist- 
ence on Carker’s teeth, Pancks’ snort, 
Skimpole’s manner, Jarndyce’s east 
wind, and Rigaud’s moustache, to take 
only a few cases, is exactly what we 
mean by caricature; and it is carica- 
ture in the manner of Mr. Carlyle. 
The historian, like the novelist, was 
wont to fix on a single trait or two—in 
Robespierre, St. Just, or whoever it 
might be—and to hammer insistently 
upon that. It was a ready, if inexpen- 
sive, method of securing a distinct im- 
pression. Both Dickens and Carlyle 
overworked this method, which be- 
comes, in the long run, a stumbling 
block—to Monsieur Taine, for example. 

Connected with the vividness of 
Dickens’ observation (which becomes, 
in effect, a recreation of the object) is 
what one may call his Animism, in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s sense of that am- 
biguous word. In the opinion of many 
philosophers, early man, and simple, 
natural men, and children, regard all 
nature as animated. Whether they at- 
tain this idea by virtue of a process of 
peopling nature with “spirits,” or 
whether, without conscious theory, they 
mentally transfer to all things in the 
universe the vitality of which they are 
conscious themselves, or whether their 
mode of thought is merely playful, is 
not a question which we need discuss 
here. Whatever the origin of Animism, 
thus understood, it is a mark of savage 
and popular invention, as displayed in 
myth and fairy tale. Now, the early 
form of human fancy, the form con- 
spicuous among backward races, peas- 
ants, fishers, and children, is undeni- 
ably the source of all the civilized 
poetry and romance. The genius of 
Dickens was a relapse on the early 
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human intellectual condition. He sees 
all things in that vivid, animated way, 
and inanimate objects play living parts 
in his books more frequently than in 
any other modern works, except Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tales. “Hardly a 
form of matter without a living 
quality; no silent thing without its 
voice.” This manner was perfectly 
natural to Dickens, who, we may pre- 
sume, had not reflected much on Ani- 
mism, or the survivals of the primitive 
in the civilized intelligence. But the 
manner tended to become a manner- 
ism; like all other mannerisms, was 
easily imitated, and degenerated into 
a weariness. 

Dickens himself leaves it certain that 
his imagination, at times, went back to 
what is probably the primitive condi- 
tion of actual hallucination. Faint per- 
ceptions of trees, or other objects, in a 
dim light, became recognizable illus- 
ions, representing persons absent. He 
awoke once, and saw his father sitting 
by his bed, when his father was at a 
distance. His dreams were wonder- 
fully distinct and coherent; sometimes 
they seemed to slip the bond of time, 
and become actually premonitory. At 
other times, he himself could not say 
whether the dream was onar or hupar, 
in Homeric phrase—an illusion of sleep 
or a waking vision. All this side of 
genius, all its manifestations and ex- 
periences of the “subliminal” or sub- 
conscious self, form a topic hitherto 
very little studied, but obviously de- 
serving of the care of psychologists. 
Dickens himself was interested in the 
theme, but subordinated his interest, 
for fear of being carried beyond the 
reckonings of common sense. Here it 
must suffice to say that his experiences 
of this kind were on a par with those 
of Goethe, Shelley, Alfred de Musset, 
Alexandre Dumas, Scott, George Sand, 
Socrates, Herschel, Stevenson, Napo- 
leon, and even Thackeray. In this 
place we may be content to remark 
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on them merely as common notes of 
the exaltation of genius, though, of 
course, they may occur to persons who 
have no conspicuous genius for litera- 
ture or action. 

Related to these primeval faculties 
was Dickens’ intense power of imagi- 
native vision and audition. He savw his 
characters, and heard them speak. In 
Mr. Galton’s phrase, he was a power- 
ful “visualizer;’ he thought in pict- 
ures, not in words. These essential 
differences in mental processes are not 
confined to persons of genius; an 
author must not only have “vision,” 
but must have the power of transfer- 
ring his visions to his readers, by some- 
thing else than the primitive method 
traditional in the Highlands. Again, 
he must not only “see,” but see things 
worth seeing and reporting. It is prob- 
ably the case that all writers of genius 
have thought in this, which seems to 
be the earlier human way, now much 
effaced by various causes. Certainly 
this was the way of Dickens. His 
fancy acted with the freshness of the 
morning of the world, though the ma- 
terials on which it played were those 
of the slum, the law-court, the prison, 
the alehouse, or whatever is most re- 
mote from the visionary golden age. 
“Our Parish” is not in Utopia. 

Such, roughly speaking, was the 
genius of Dickens, in itself, in the true 
sense, “given,” underived, and akin to 
all true creative temperaments. Sym- 
pathy, insight, vision, observation, pe- 
culiarity of mental angle or point of 
view, were all combined with humor, 
and, in youth, with high spirits so ve- 
hement as to constitute a kind of 
genius of themselves. To all this cir- 
cumstances added, what might other- 
wise have been absent, the knowledge 
of a vast field of life almost unexplored 
by any other great English writer, ex- 
cept Fielding and Crabbe. As a mag- 
istrate, Fielding knew the poor, on 
whose side, in whose cause, in praise 


of whose generous virtues, his great, 
kind voice is always uplifted. Prisons 
he knew about in more ways than one, 
and Captain Booth’s jail is a compan- 
ion picture to Dickens’ Fleet and 
Marshalsea. His own experience 
guided Dickens in his first sketches, 
while his brief period as a lawyer's 
clerk enabled him to paint the profes- 
sion, from the Lord Chancellor to Mr. 
Solomon Pell, with the breadth and 
accuracy displayed by Scott in the 
same field. 

Practice as a newspaper reporter, in 
or out of Parliament, added to his 
knowledge of life, and ruined enthusi- 
asm for our representative institutions; 
while Dickens’ inclination for the 
stage prompted him to a living study 
of every kind of cabotin and public 
amuser, from the man with performing 
dogs, to the Crummleses and Mr. 
Wopsle. By the time he was twenty- 
three, Dickens had learned the world 
which he was to illustrate, and was, in 
potentiality, all that he ever became, 
except the unrivalled humorist. Hu- 
mor, I must confess, is much less ap- 
parent to me in his early “Sketches” 
than observation, sympathy, knowl- 
edge, and that peculiar vein of be- 
nevolent bitterness which usually 
marks his social satire. Already he 
was, as he remained, a reformer, a 
moralist, a writer with a purpose. One 
does not find in him, at this period, the 
splendid spirits, the inexhaustible gai- 
ety, which dawned on the world in 
“Pickwick.” In the “Sketches” he is 
still under the depression of struggle, 
poverty, neglect, and, possibly, of dis- 
appointed love; for his early love affair, 
with its Dora, later Flora, was passion- 
ate and real, if far from chivalrous 
in the long run. But Dickens began 
“Pickwick” as a young man who saw 
his path now clear before him, and as 
a happy and accepted lover. The 
shadows fell away, and Mr. Pickwick 


stepped beaming on the stage, sur- 
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rounded by his immortal company. 
The sunlight grew clearer. Mr. Pick- 
wick ceased to be the amateur subur- 
ban savant, and bloomed into the de- 
light of mankind—the cockney Quixote, 
the soul of gaitered chivalry; the cock- 
ney Socrates with his disciples; the ob- 
scure Johnson of a newer Fleet Street. 
This great man, in his benevolence, 
chivalry, childlike wisdom, and geni- 
ality, reminds us alternately of all the 
three characters mentioned; and surely 
Mr. Pickwick himself refutes the slan- 
der that “Dickens could not draw a 
gentleman.” If Mr. Pickwick is not a 
gentleman (of course, not in the herald- 
ic sense), who is? Who was ever 
more courteous, and considerate, and 
(despite Mrs. Bardell and the lady in 
yellow curl-papers) more blameless in 
his relations with women? Who more 
gaily put himself in peril to rescue 
virtue in distress? Who was more 


fiery on the point of honor, even if his 


attitude of self-defence was unscien- 
tific? In whom do we mark a hand 
more open, a heart more tender, or 
more eager to forgive? Indeed, Mr. 
Pickwick seems “scarce other than my 
own ideal knight,” though “a knight 
like the good Earl Maris- 
his 


sin amor,” 
chal. His foibles are amiable; 
scutcheon is white as the pennon of 
Brian Tunstal. He did not shun the 
bowl; nor did Socrates, who, to be 
sure, like Dr. Johnson, had the stronger 
head. These excesses of the Pick- 
wickians are to be taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense; they are as symbolical 
as Maeterlinck, and infinitely more en- 
tertaining. As to method or plot, 
“Pickwick” has none, and needs none. 
It is not a novel, but something far 
better; it is “Pickwick,” the breviary 
of kindly men. “Delightful book!” as 
Thackeray cries, when Dugald Dal- 
getty’s name comes into his mind. “To 
think of it is to want to jump up and 
ake it down from the shelf.” It opens 
to us a world literally crowded with 
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human beings, of whom the least im- 
portant even are permanent creations, 
friends whom we do not forget. No- 
thing is lost, in such a work, by the 
optimism which converts Mr. Jingle 
and Job Trotter, and leaves us, practi- 
cally, on good terms with all the world. 
This is not Realism; we are far from 
being on good terms with all of our 
acquaintance. This is the optimism of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, in which the 
author cannot be unrelentingly angry 
with his naughty puppets. They have 
served his purpose, and our purpose; 
let them go away, sin no more, and 
marry ladies of whom they are quite 
unworthy. So even Thackeray spares 
Colonel Altamont, for whom he had in- 
tended a very bad end. The modern 
novelist and critic, who cannot forgive 
Dickens’ tolerance, and protests in the 
sacred name of insulted Art and in- 
jured Nature, may go wage his war 
with Shakespeare for like offences. 
The world wiil decide in favor of 
Shakespeare’s artistic instinct, as 
against the critic’s artistic theory. 
Dickens was not always so kind. He 
condemns Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. 
Squeers to pains and penalties. Now, 
we can readily pardon a poor devil who 
has made us laugh so much as Mr. 
Pecksniff; and as to Mr. Squeers, 
Dickens leaves us in a quandary, He 
deserves the knout, the boots, the “ex- 
treme torture of the Pilnicwinks;” but, 
then, he is so entertaining. What is to 
be done with the caitiff, with the whole 
deathless family, whose sun can never 
“go down behind the western wave?” 
In fact, there were not any such peo- 
ple. Dickens could not bear their 
sheer, unvarnished cruelty, so he made 
them too humorous for possibility. 
This may have been very wrong, in 
view of canons of Art, but it is en- 
tirely successful. There are the 
Squeerses—nobody can wish them 
otherwise; the artistic problem solvitur 


ambulando, like the puzzles of the 
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Eleatic philosophers. “Achilles cannot 
catch the tortoise’—but he does; the 
Squeerses could not exist—but they do. 
Art, like Nature, is justified by the 
fact. 

The magical success of “Pickwick” 
was so far unfortunate that it pres- 
ently brought Dickens acquainted with 
overwork, with the pressure and haste 
from which he never wholly emanci- 
pated himself. He began “Oliver 
Twist’ when about half through 
“Pickwick,” while “Nicholas Nickleby” 
and “Barnaby Rudge” collided, in the 
making, with “Oliver Twist.” These 
unhappy engagements, this working 
double tides, or treble tides—toils that 
would have been too laborious for 
Scott—cannot but have impaired the 
quality of the productions. In “Oliver 
Twist,” Dickens became didactic as to 
the Poor Law; he had his social pur- 
pose clear before him. He also dis- 
played his congenital incapacity for 
composition, hardly overcome _ in 
“Bleak House” and “Great Expecta- 
tions.” His heroine was a nobody; his 
chief villain, apart from Mr. Sikes, a 
creature of melodrama. He abused co- 
incidences. Again, in “Nicholas Nick- 
leby,” the plot becomes a dreary en- 
tanglement, and we might say, as 
Johnson did about Richardson, “Why, 
sir, if you were to read it for the story, 
your impatience would be so much 
fretted that you would hang yourself.” 
We must not read these works for “the 
story.” We cannot believe in Arthur 
Gride, and all the intrigues connected 
with the parentage of Smike, and the 
iniquities of Ralph. The villains are 
too villanous, or not villanous in the 
right way. But, like “Pickwick,” the 
book is populated by friends whom we 
never forget. Their name is Legion— 
the Crummleses and all their company, 
Mr. Lilyvick, Newman Noggs, the 
Squeerses, Mrs. Nickleby, Tilda—the 


list is all but endless. Dickens’ love 
of the stage, occasionally harmful to 
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his talent, enabled him to know and 
create these splendid strollers—types 
of the eternal cabotin, but more genial 
than the theatrical people of any other 
author. With them, Dickens was at 
home. He was not at home—how 
could he be?—with Sir Mulberry and 
Lord Frederick Verisopht. 

In “Oliver Twist” and in “Nicholas 
Nickleby” occur the earliest examples 
of Dickens’ pathos. Now, pathos is not 
very easy to define, though we know 
what we mean by it, and what Mr. 
Stevenson meant when he spoke of 
“wallowing naked in the pathetic.” 
The pathos of Dickens is chiefly dis- 
played in scenes where some very 
young and weak person is over- 
whelmed by misfortune, hunger, and 
ill-treatment, or succumbs to death. If 
a beast, say Dora’s dog, is the victim, 
then, especially when poor, silly, little 
Dora is a sufferer at the same time, 
we have very deep pathos. It seems 
to appeal to our pity for helpless 
things, hopelessly overborne by sor- 
rows and sufferings, and, so far, varies 
from the tragic. Thus Aristotle would 
confine the scope of tragedy to persons 
by no means weak, as men go—to 
kings, queens, and heroes. What hu- 
manity can do by way of resistance to 
the pressure of circumstances, they 
can do. Now, if we examine the best 
imaginative literature of the world, 
we shall find that the Aristotelian 
principle has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, been pretty faithfully fol- 
lowed. The two things most approach- 
ing to pathos in ancient letters are, 
perhaps, the death of Socrates, in 
Plato, and the last hours of the Sicilian 
Expedition, in Thucydides. But men 
here, and strong men, are enduring 
such fates as mortals are born to, and 
the expression is of the simplest and 
the least forced. Medea, before the 
murder of her children, in Euripides, 
is in a pathetic posture; but she is de- 
fying God and man, herself a being 
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of divine origin. Where Homer 
touches on the ways of children—on 
the fate of Astyanax, for example—he 
is pathetic; but how briefly he dwells 
on such things! In Shakespeare we 
have pathos in the lament of Macduff 
over his little ones, the prayer of Ar- 
thur to Hubert, the exclamations of 
Constance; but such passages are 
searce, and are not prolonged. In 
Scott we have scarcely a death-scene, 
except where men die under arms. In 
Thackeray we have Colonel Newcome’s 
death, and the parting of Amelia from 
George Osborne, with the rest of her 
helpless sorrows. But to force tears 
by such forlorn situations is not 
Thackeray’s way, nor Fielding’s. 
Dickens, on the other hand, habitually 
insists on death-bed scenes, and on the 
sufferings of the very young and very 
weak. Surely he did not feel much 
more for such tribulations than the 
men of genius who, as a rule, passed 
them by, as “too deep for tears,” or as 
too facile sources of the reader’s emo- 
tion. But on such tribulations Dickens 
dwells long and fondly; he insists on 
and elaborates them with every pa- 
thetic artifice. My own taste—not, I 
hope, from hardness of heart—is 
averse to much in Smike, Little Nell, 
Little Dombey, Dora, and other small 
sufferers exposed to the crushing 
weight of destiny in various forms. 
Apparently, the taste of the greatest 
writers has been in agreement with 
this, for they do not use the pathetic 
nearly so much, or so often, or so reso- 
lutely as Dickens. That he overdoes it 
is plain from the contrast between the 
restraint he shows in describing, for 
example, the death of Mrs. Dombey, 
and the elaborate effusion on the death 
of her son. But whether this view is 
right or wrong—whether his passages 
of pathos are too frequent, and too 
strenuously tearful, or not—certainly 
they pleased the public, and were a 
great element in his popularity. He 
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was naturally “strong upon the weaker 
side;” his own emotions were power- 
fully stirred, and he always knew his 
public fairly well, and endeavored to 
satisfy its demands. But a later pub- 
lic is not precisely of the same taste, 
and discerns something theatrical ir 
several of Dickens’ pathetic passages. 

In “Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” and 
“Nickleby,” Dickens had given fair 
samples of his quality. Time and re- 
flection might make him take elabo- 
rate thought, not usually  well-re- 
warded, about construction, but he was 
seldom likely to approve himself an 
accomplished story-teller, well worth 
reading for the story’s sake. Empha- 
sis was likely to be a sunken and dan- 
gerous reef in his progress. His high 
spirits could not remain at their level 
in “Pickwick.” His social satire 
might vary in its objects, but would 
not always be well informed and tell- 
ing. In “Chuzzlewit” and “Dombey” 
he set himself abstract moral tasks; 
the illustration of a passion, selfishness. 
or pride; and the passion, in his hands, 
was apt to become what used to be 
called a “humor.” Possibly, the pub- 
lic disliked this method, for “Chuzzle- 
wit” was relatively unpopular, ever 
after Dickens, anxious to oblige, re- 
moved Martin and Mark to America, 
an after-thought in a tale not begun or 
any definite plan. “Chuzzlewit” pos- 
sessed, what “Dombey” all but lacks, 
the delightful vein of intellectual high 
spirits. Dickens simply revelled in Mr. 
Pecksniff, and in what is, perhaps, his 
greatest creation, Mrs. Gamp. That 
admirable lady is worthy of the creator 
of Dame Quickly, so masterly, so large, 
is the handling, so flowing in her con- 
tour; for Sairey, in her way, has “an 
outline,” which Mr. Mantalini desider- 
ated in a person of quality. Near her, 
but not actually on her level, is the 
friendly Mr. Swiveller, whose Mar- 
chioness exhibits right pathos, which 
does not harrow, being bathed in hu- 
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mor. Mr. Swiveller, no doubt, is a 
raff, and would have been “proud of 
the title,” but a raff of delicacy, with 
the kindest heart, and, in the matter 
of poetry, he finds in it all the consola- 
tion and counsel which, in Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s opinion, makes poetry 
an eligible substitute for religion. One 
thinks of those enchanted characters, 
down to Miss Wackles and Quilp’s 
boy, with an inexpressible affection. 
Our hearts are simply peopled with 
those creations, which gathered round 
Dickens, when he wrote, like amiable 
spirits, summoned by one sweep of a 
magician’s wand. Could there be 
weariness in the brain which bubbled 
up, as it were, with these creatures of 
delight—with Mrs. Todgers, and Bailey 
junior, the Mantalinis, and Betsy Prig, 
and Hannibal Chollop, and the Lit- 
erary Ladies, and Jefferson Brick? 
Weariness there was, we know—it 
shows itself in overwrought eloquence, 
in the meaningless forced humor of 
the opening chapter of “Chuzzlewit;” 
but it did not- prevent the rising of 
whole clans of imperishable friends 
“at a wave of the bonnet” of Mrs. 
Gamp. “Dombey” was not so rich, by 
any means, in these indispensable 
supernumeraries. Mrs. Pipchin and 
Dr. Blimber are not of the author's 
very best. Mr. Toots is more on that 
level. Captain Cuttle (I blush to con- 
fess) never at any time exhilarated me, 
Joey Bagstock is no Major Pendennis; 
and the serious business with Carker, 
the confused part of Edith, leave me 
frigid—much more so than does Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, whose “business,” after 
the murder, seems to myself to be 
realized with great power. 
Elsewhere I have ventured to point 
out that, in my opinion, Edith had al- 
ready thrown her bonnet over the 
windmills, with Mr. Carker, before her 


11 have elsewhere alluded to Pip’s vision of Miss 
Havisham’s wraith hanging up in the brewery. This 
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elopement. But Dickens later invented 
the scene of Mr. Carker’s disappoint- 
ment, while leaving in the passage to 
which I refer. In a letter to Mr. Fors- 
ter, he says, “Note from Jeffrey this 
morning, who won't believe (positively 
refused) that Edith is Carker’s mis- 
tress. What do you think of a kind of 
inverted Maid’s Tragedy, and a tre- 
mendous scene of her undeceiving 
Carker, and giving him to know that 
she never meant that?” Then what 
did Dickens mean when, after a stolen 
midnight interview with Carker, Edith 
bids Florence not to come near her, im 
accents of hysterical guiltiness? Jef- 
frey clearly thought that he was ex- 
pected to regard Mrs. Dombey as a 
fallen angel, and if a mystification 
was deliberately intended, it was a 
mistake in art.’ If there was a change 
of plan, and an oversight in leaving 
what ought to have been removed, we 
must blame the unhappy system of 
publishing in numbers, and beginning 
with only the most shadowy notion of 
what was to follow. Dickens never 
thought of condensing and re-casting, 
when once his tale of numbers was 
told; hence, the constructive imperfec- 
tions, and languid longueurs which lend 
a handle to hostile criticism. We have 
no Dickens, but we have hundreds of 
writers who, with conscious rectitude, 
avoid his technical errors, and glory 
in the motto that fiction is now a finer 
art. It is better charpenté, but where 
is the essential thing, the creative 
power? 

That power, blowing where it list- 
eth, came back in fullest measure with 
“David Copperfield,” which, no doubt, 
is Dickens’ masterpiece as a_ novel, 
“Pickwick,” as has been said, being no 
novel, but simply an isolated phenome- 
non. I have elsewhere observed that, 
narrating as Copperfield or as Pip, 


must probably have been meant to lead up to some 
thing; if so, the purpose was forgotten. 
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Dickens could not keep on moralizing 
and satirizing, as when he is himself 
the narrator. This was to him a great 
advantage; his unessential reflections 
on all things were subordinated. They 
never won an excuse by a style like 
that of Thackeray or Fielding. Again, 
plot was not much needed in the early 
part of an autobiography. Pathos was 
subdued and restrained, clarified and 
strengthened, in the sorrows of Copper- 
field’s mother. The hero, in childhood, 
was so much Dickens himself, that he 
was absolutely acquainted with his 
matter; and the “oddities” of a boy of 
genius, like the strange nascent ideas 
of Pip, were memories rather than in- 
ventions. Mr. Micawber, too, was a 
glorified reminiscence. One does not 
know where Dickens got Mr. Creakle 
and his school; his own school-days 
seemed to have yielded no materials. 
Nor do we know anything in his boy- 
hood to suggest that admirable pas- 
sage of David’s love for Steerforth, 


which every one who has had a Steer- 


forth of his own—tall, handsome, 
strong, clever, lazy—recognizes with 
tenderness for the truth. Dickens 
was never the big, learned, pugilistic 
schoolboy who fought the butcher's 
lad, and made love to Miss Larkins. 
He must have divined all that part of 
life; while the warehouse and the re- 
porter’s existence, and the legal part, 
were given by experience. The flight 
to Dover is one of the most masterly 
pieces of narrative to which Dickens 
ever set his hand. He only stoops his 
wing when he comes to the intrigue, 
inevitable réles of Little 
Em’ly and the seductive Steerforth 
are developed; when Uriah takes to 
plotting, and Mr. Micawber to detec- 
tive work. The love-affair with Dora, 
as we know, is a reminiscence of a 
passion to whose memory, and in- 
spirer, Dickens might later have been 
more chivalrous. If everybody, al- 
most, is made happy (in ways not very 
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plausible) at the close, we have again 
to plead the example of Shakespeare. 
Dickens desires to please, not to show 
(what we know without being told) 
how the nature of things would have 
disposed of Mr. Micawber. 

“Copperfield,” in brief, deserves the 
enthusiastic praises of Thackeray, a 
man who took a buoyant delight in 
praising. Witness his letter to Ten- 
nyson on the “Idylls of the King.” He 
had ever been the eager advocate of 
Dickens, and not many even of Thack- 
eray’s minor papers are more amusing 
than his account of “Nicholas Nick- 
leby” as dramatized in Paris, and his 
reply, on Dickens’ side, to the egregious 
criticism of Jules Janin. Every one 
knows that Dickens and Thackeray 
were severed by an unwerthy cause, 
and it is probably not less well known 
that Thackeray made the first ad- 
vances to reconciliation, and “‘could not 
bear not to be friends.” 

The entire charm of “Copperfield” 
was never recaptured by Dickens. In 
“Bleak House” he fell back into didac- 
ticism—an attack on the Court of 
Chancery. The attack may have been 
“richly deserved,” but a novel is not a 
place in which severe argument and 
exact collection of facts are possible. 
Chancery lent a grubby atmosphere, a 
gloom. The supposed unconscious 
Esther was generally reckoned arti- 
ficial; spontaneous combustion was 
hardly a theme for romance (though 
handled with undeniable vigor and 
lurid effect); while Skimpole caused a 
natural strife with Leigh Hunt. 
Dickens assuredly intended no harm; 
he thought that his original was gazé, 
veiled, indiscoverable; but, unluckily, 
he hit not only Hunt’s “evaporated” 
geniality of manner, but a blot in his 
character. The scorpion, in old days, 
had not bitten Hunt more poignantly 
than Dickens inadvertently did. He 
thought that he had removed all 
ground of quarrel, and it is probable 
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that he suffered more than Hunt did 
from the occurrence. It is a warning 
to novelists against a constant tempta- 
tion, and one rather pities than blames 
Dickens for an isolated mistake of 
this kind. It was not of a nature to 
militate against the popularity of the 
book, which was great. The plot, at 
last, was a plot, and held well together. 
Jo and the Snagsbys, Chadband, the 
lawyers’ clerks, the mysterious old 
Krook, Skimpole himself, Tulking- 
horn, Sergeant Bucket (who has so 
large a progeny in later fiction), were 
all felt to be pathetic or comic, and in 
their own way, Dickens’ way, to be 
natural. Sir Leicester and Lady Ded- 
lock were well meant, rather than suc- 
cessful. The artificial atmosphere of 
a not too well informed irony sur- 
rounds their society; and, in the lady’s 
death, melodrama has its full swing. 
The Turveydrops and the far-sighted 
lady who was already “grabbing” 
Borrioboola, with her neglected house- 
hold, make up, in a great degree, for 
the blemishes. In fact, only stern 
duty compels a critic at any time to 
note blemishes in a book so full of the 
richest and most varied entertainment. 
The drawbacks, the defects of knowl- 
edge, the artificiality of tone, the 
longueurs, the melodrama, are so con- 
spicuous, that it is all but superfluous 
to remark on them. The wise, who 
“read for human pleasure,” will be a 
little blind to the faults, and concen- 
trate their attention on the merits. 
Moreover, the days are past when the 
faults (as usually happens in imita- 
tions) were sedulously copied by scores 
of writers. Dickens is anything but 
impeccable; not infrequently he is left 
for a long time uninspired, or ill in- 
spired. We cannot all be Miss Austens, 
and Dickens, as a novelist by profes- 
sion, had no more Miss Austen's 
leisure, than he had her delicate in- 
stinct of perfection, and her conscious- 


ness of her limitations. He felt 
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bound to work in his calling, like any 
other professional man, and, as his 
profession was an art, he often 
worked invita Minerva, with the in- 
evitable results. For a man can labor 
at a brief, or among his patients, when 
he does not feel any “subliminal up- 
rush” of a legal or medical kind. But 
something of that mystic nature is re- 
quired for writings of genius; and the 
something will not always come to 
call. There must be barren deserts in 
the work of the greatest novelist by 
profession. 

Such a Sahara is “Little Dorrit.” Mr. 
Gissing can praise it, in a commend- 
able spirit of loyalty, just as another 
authority has praised “Count Robert 
of Paris.”” But the conduct of “Little 
Dorrit” is so bad, the interests so 
many, and, often, so weak, and so apt 
to interfere with and obscure each 
other, that the oases on which Mr. 
Gissing broods fondly cannot reconcile 
me to the book. I must be honest as 
well as loyal, and must admit that I 
never could read “Little Dorrit” “for 
human pleasure,” while, read as a 
matter of duty, it wearies me as much 
as any book that I ever perused. 
Blackwood, in the old manner, called 
the story “twaddle;” it is not all 
twaddle, by any means. Merdle is 
good, old Dorrit deserves Mr. Gissing’s 
enthusiasm, Flora almost makes us 
pardon her origin, the Patriarch is ex- 
cellent; but the book fatigues. 

“The Tale of Two Cities” is the best 
thing that could be expected of Dick- 
ens when his humor was veiled, and 
he was working at serious historical 
melodrama. It is hardly “the true 
Dickens,” and is best liked by many 
who like the true Dickens least. In 
“Great Expectations” he was his best 
self again, reminiscent, autobiographic, 
humorous, and furnished with perhaps 
the best of his plots, while his canvas 
was limited. In “Our Mutual Friend” 
he relapsed into his outworn satire, the 
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stage diction out of place, the needless 
and voulu phantastic. Then came the 
full and unendurable stress of public 
readings, a collapse in health, and the 
incomplete “Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 
Fatigue declared itself in the very 
choice of a murder and a mystery, in 
some terrible puns, in the unprece- 
dented colloquial style of too many of 
the characters. Rosa, beginning in the 
Dolly Varden manner, was improving. 
The opium-scenes were carefully 
worked up (compare Mr. Kipling’s 
similar study, “The Gate of the Hun- 
dred Sorrows”), but one could not care 
much for Edwin Drood, or the dusky 
twins, and his Mystery was impene- 
trable. If his body was annihilated in 
a lime-heap by Jasper, while his ring 
bore witness to the crime, why is Ed- 
win standing in the full light of a dark 
lantern, on the river? Who is Datch- 
ery? Edwin in a gray wig? If Jas- 
per, beguiled by a “dwawm” of opium, 
did not kill Edwin, but somebody else, 
how did Edwin’s ring get into the 
quicklime? “The person murdered was 
to be identified,” says Mr. Forster. 
But was that person Edwin? And if 
so, where is the mystery? Crisparkle 
was to marry Miss Landless, and we 
are sorry for Crisparkle. Neville was 
to come to grief in helping Tartar to 
collar Jasper. But, again, what is 
Edwin doing in the light of the dark 
lantern on the cover? He is clearly 
not a ghost, but an incarnate Edwin. 
The pen dropped from a dying hand, 
and the whole of the English-speaking 
race was startled and saddened by the 
news of the death of their friend and 
benefactor. No man, for forty years, 
had diffused so much delight, had given 
so much sterling happiness. How glo- 
rious is the record, how far beyond 
envy the achievement, how frivolous 
do our deductions and carpings ap- 
pear, when set beside the undeniable 
fact! Shakespeare, Fielding, Dr. John- 
son, Burns, Scott, and Dickens,—these, 
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when we think of authors who have 
made men glad, who have made life 
joyful in England, are the names. They 
are with Homer and Aristophanes, 
Moliére, Rabelais, and Cervantes; they 
are heroes and benefactors. 

We have spoken of Dickens as a 
writer most imperfectly, for the bewil- 
dering multitude of his creations of 
character cannot be reduced to a sum- 
mary. His view and knowledge of life 
included a most intimate acquaintance 
with childhood and boyhood—from the 
young of the Trotty Veck, to the dia 
bolical “Deputy;” from that truly sym- 
pathetic young victim of Borrioboola- 
Gha, who whacked his rescuers, to 
Trabb’s boy, “a serpent,” and Traddles, 
and the heroes of “Holiday Romance,” 
with, of course, the “innerly bairns,” 
as the Scots say, Copperfield and Pip. 
In fact, no boy so much as proves him- 
self “an enemy to joy” by a piercing 
whoop, but he is an individual recog- 
nizable young savage, while Mr. 
Charles Bates and the Dodger are en- 
shrined in our most intimate affection. 
Now, Shakespeare and Scott are not 
great at boys, as any one will find if 
he tries to recall the boys in the plays 
and Waverley Novels. On the other 
hand, Thackeray’s boys are as numer- 
ous and excellent, in their way, as the 
boys of Dickens. “A soaring human 
boy” is the delight of the contempla- 
tive man. His contempt for you (but 
thinly veiled), his frankness, his loy- 
alty, his gratitude (he never, never for- 
gets a tip), his hero-worship, his pleas- 
ing exterior, and the utter devilishness 
of the creature, his rampagiousness, 
his inventiveness in mischief, the 
gravity of his most absurd social laws 
and taboos, the primitiveness of the 
brat,—all these amiable qualities en- 
dear boys to their so despised and suf- 
fering seniors. Dickens and Thack- 
eray were good friends to boys, and 
one remembers fondly the hours whick 
they stole for him from studies infi- 
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nitely less important, and the “tips” 
in the way of endless laughter and di- 
version which they provided for his 
green, unknowing youth. They were— 
I hope they still are—the spiritual 
uncles of British boyhood; we know 
how Mr. Winkle consoled certain 
troubled hours of Mr. Harry (or Scud) 
East's. 

In girls, doubtless, Dickens was not 
so learned, and it is superfiuous to 
refer to his heroines. We do not fall 
in love with any one of them, as we 
do with Beatrix Esmond, Diana Ver- 
non, Catherine Seton, and many others. 
Dickens’ most successful women are 
Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Nickleby; his large 
collection of shrews; Aunt Trotwood, 
Flora, Dora, and so forth. Women 
say that Thackeray was hard on them, 
but really, Thackeray drew much 
more winsome women (Sairey ex- 
cepted) than Dickens. The lawyers of 
the latter author, his cads, his crowd, 
are ali beyond praise, like his cabotins, 
and his strollers of every description. 
Pendennis, Warrington, Lord Kew, 
were as much out of his way as Quilp, 
or old John Willet, was out of Thack- 
eray’s. He could certainly draw a gen- 
tleman, but as soon as the gentleman 
(by no fault of his own) was so in the 
heraldic sense, Dickens became un- 
easy, bristled up, felt that he ought to 
be satirical. I do not mean, of course, 
that he felt thus in the intercourse of 
life, but he did when he had a pen in 
his hand. It was one of his limita- 
tions. He had not many limitations ‘n 
human nature. He had none of the 
ordinary English contempt and dis- 
trust of foreigners. Of course, he was 
not a success in dealing with quite 
ordinary people—say, Miss Austen’s 
people—because his genius lay in de- 
tecting the extraordinary, and when it 
was not there, he invented it. Thus, 
he is now called an Idealist, which, 
with some critics, means the Accursed 
Thing. No artist, let him try as he 


will, can help being an idealist; by try- 
ing very hard he may become an ideal- 
ist of the bad, and call himself a “natu- 
ralist.” All these terms of jargon are 
empty and otiose. It does not matter 
what a man calls himself; his “aesthetic 
principles” do not matter. Homer had 
none, nor, probably, had Shakespeare; 
now we hear of them, as if they were 
half the battle, and things highly 
precious. Nothing matters but the re- 
sult, the work done, and that depends 
on a man’s temperament and genius. 
To these he accommodates his “‘sesthet- 
ic principles,” if he keeps such things, 
and does just what God gave him the 
power of doing. Wordsworth evolved 
prefaces on his principles; Scott did 
not, and each man wrote precisely 
what he felt disposed to write, Words- 
worth extracting his principles out of 
his practice. For these reasons it is 
waste of time to discuss Dickens as 
an idealist, or a realist, or the like. He 
worked pretty consistently with the 
Aristotelian theory of art, of which, 
perhaps, he had never heard, except 
in “Tom Jones.” His perpetual “moral 
purpose,” of course, un-Aristo- 
telian, but had he known this he would 
not have altered his practice. 

Of Dickens, the man, there is little 
occasion to speak, as we shall never 
know more of him, scarcely, tlan all 
the world may read in Mr. Forster's 
“Life.” We see him brave, kind, gen- 
erous, vivacious, capable of passion 
which death and time warred against 
in vain. We see his hatred of cruelty, 
oppression, and indifference; we see 
that knowledge and deep thought, po- 
litical or literary, were not his strong 
points. He was “the pleasantest of 
companions,” with whom men “forgot 
that he had ever written anything.” 
To myself, I own, his leters, and what 
is told of his social qualities, attest 
rather hilarity and buoyancy than that 
soft, all-embracing humor which plays 
round the letters of Lamb, of Scott, 
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and of Thackeray. Mr. Dickens took 
himself and his works with a comsum- 
ing seriousness and earnestness not to 
be remarked in these other authors. 
Mr. Forster speaks of “the intensity 
and tenacity with which he recognized, 
realized, contemplated, cultivated, and 
thoroughly enjoyed his own individu- 
ality.” That is very evident, and I[ 
confess that to be thus self-centered 
and self-absorbed seems to me to have 
prevented Dickens from being, as a 
man, such a humorist as he is with pen 
and ink before him. His humor is 
rather a kind of wit (often, at least), 
based on enjoyment of observation of 
incongruities than that quality of 
love, of melancholy, of contemplation, 
of detachment, of sense of our own 
littleness, which make what one un- 
derstands by “humor.” Thus, in his 
high moods and hilarious hours, he 
seems not so much to have been hu- 
morous as joyous and convivial. Dick- 
ens was not self-detached, was not 
contemplative, had none of the sense 
of littleness which, in contrast with 
our infinite importance (to our- 
Selves), and combined with the kind- 
ness of which he was full, make the 
humorist in essence. I do not mean, 
any more than Mr. Forster means, that 
Dickens was “conceited.” Not that it 
would matter much if he was. 

It is said of his face, in youth, that 
“light and motion flashed from every 
part of it. Jt was as if made of steel,” 
according to Mrs. Carlyle. Now, one 
feels, in Dickens’ letters, the presence 
of a kind of polished hardness some- 
where in his character; a wilfulness 
that went with his extraordinary rest- 
less energy and desire to have his own 
way, and that at once. In this im- 
pression, vague and possibly errone- 
ous, one finds, perhaps, the secret of 
that want of satisfaction, of complete 
sympathy, which Mr. Forster’s “Life” 
left in the minds of many readers. 
Dickens was not, somehow, exactly 
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the man we had expected; there was a 
want somewhere. But his friends who 
knew him, certainly seem to have felt 
nothing of all this; and the fault may 
be with us, or with the biographer. 
Carlyle found in Dickens “a man most 
cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly 
decisive, just, and loving.” This was 
in a letter of condolence. “He is a 
good creature, too,” said the sage, on 
an ordinary occasion; “he is a fine lit- 
tle fellow,” on another. To pass Mr. 
Carlyle’s examination, to go by that 
philosopher’s tub unbitten, was a dis- 
tinction indeed. But Dickens and 
Lockhart passed: they were accepted. 
Hence, it may be inferred that there 
was nothing, or next to nothing, to be 
seriously said against them. In a fa- 
mous essay of Hazlitt’s we hear how he, 
Lamb, and others discoursed of the il- 
lustrious dead whom they wished, for 
once, to meet on this side of the River. 
Thinking of Dickens, I feel that there 
are a few others whom [ more pas- 


sionately desire to meet, whom “not 
having seen, I love,” more than Dick- 
ens, among the great writers of the re- 
cent past. He who sleeps in Dryburgh; 
he to whose room came Athos, Aramis, 


Porthos, and d’Artagnan with their 
noiseless swagger,—these, I admit, are 
dearer to my heart than even the be- 
loved author of “Pickwick.” Their 
tastes, their ideas, their humor, their 
ways, are, somehow, kindlier to me. 
Prejudice, no doubt, of education, 
country, and training, accounts for 
this preference (purely sentimental); 
but one can well believe that the votes 
of English readers, in such a meeting 
as Hazlitt describes, would, for the 
more part, be for Dickens. He has be- 
queathed to us an almost insupport- 
able burden of gratitude, and while I 
have played the Devil's Advocate, 
when the part seemed called for, in 
this study, it has been contreceur, and 
from an odd sense of duty which 
seemed half undutiful. 
Andrew Lang. 
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XI. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to 
Sir Richard Etchingham. 


My Dear Dickory,—Thank you very 
much for the vegetables that have just 
come, and thank you very much for 
your letter containing the curses, etc. 
Cauliflowers and curses thankfully re- 
ceived, dear. And as you are all so 
learned in such matters, tell me now 
the words of Hecate’s ban, “With 
Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice in- 
fected,” or perhaps Merlin or Song- 
stress, though not ban-dogs, would 
gratify my curiosity. When I begged 
Tracy to do so he said the thing had 
slipped his memory. The dog seems 
preoccupied. He detests the town. 

For your banning I will return bless- 
ing, or rather for your curses a charm. 
Do you know the old West-Country 
charm for the prick of a thorn? 


Happy man that Christ was born, 
He was crownéd with a thorn, 

He was piercéd through the skin 
For to let the poison in; 

But his five wounds, so they say, 
Closed before He passed away. 

In with healing, out with thorn, 
Happy man that Christ was born. 


Ask Margaret to recite the charm if 
ever, in my absence, the thorn of a 
rose-brier dares to prick you. 

Harry, the hunter, instigated by a 
primal instinct, sweeping the chimney- 
pots through a field-glass for Trelaw- 
ney, the prey, is a picture pleasant and 
profitable to contemplate. That the job 
pertains to the work of the Intelligence 
Department is an equally pleasing sug- 
gestion, and as Imperial interests may 
be bound up in the business, I will 
take your advice and not divulge the 


fact to any but an Anglo-Saxon when 
Harry and field-glass are again so en- 
gaged. Cats are full of contrivance 
and resource, and with Trelawney as 
his orderly—or perhaps rather as his 
colleague, for the race is intolerant of 
authority—my brother might go 
further and fare worse. Talking of 
throwing back and kindred subjects, 
is Harry the hue of the primal man? 
According to the author of a book I 
lately read, Trelawney’s cedar-colored 
coat is not far removed from the color 
of the primal cat—sandy. 

I really do feel mentally obliterated 
by what you say of brown calf; re- 
duced, in fact, to the point of thinking 
that I might possibly better my condi- 
tion by changing places with the cater- 
pillar your letter mentions. Yes, yes, 
yes, I remember, when you refer to 
them, those horrible bindings, your 
school prizes, and, later, Laura’s devo- 
tional works. But my memory, when 
left to itself, seems to select, as does 
the eye of the artist; and seems to 
leave out of the picture everything 
not in keepigg with the time “which 
now shines with so much splendor be- 
fore our eyes in chronicle.” I was 
thinking when I wrote of the dear old 
Tolearne books, attired in their com- 
fortable russet livery—pleasantest of 
all linings, to my thinking, for a room 
—and I was, for the moment, quite ob- 
livious of the modern binder’s work. 
Ask Colonel Tod’s “Rajasthan” to for- 
give me for venturing to suggest that 
the heroes should go clad in a garment 
that it disgusts you, their admirer, to 
touch or to contemplate; and let me 
make amends for the worthlessness of 
my advice by the gift of a book for 
your birthday—any procurable book 
that you will—and bound by Jim’s Ox- 
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bridge binder in vellum; unless, by 
any chance, you would not despise silk, 
embroidered by my needle? One of 
the few things your sister can do de- 
cently is stitchery. (Were I not ground 
to dust by your rejoinder I should at- 
tempt now, at once, I think, something 
gorgeous and slightly barbaric for your 
dare-devil Rajputs. The five colors 
could be sufficiently subdued by in- 
trenchment in dead-gold and white.) 

Or would you prefer for your birth- 
day present a coppice of pot-nectarine 
trees? I ask this because Alice New- 
ton and 1 (your Mr. Shipley is her 
brother) went this morning to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens flower and fruit show. 
The flowers were a lovely sight—a 
paradise of Red-Rambler roses and sil- 
ver-white spirseea—but it was the little 
nectarine trees, thickly hung with 
fruit, that I think I liked best. Fruit 
trees are not sufficiently used for deco- 
rative purposes in gardens of pleasure. 
First the flower and then the fruit, and 
though “the flower that once has 
blown for ever dies,” the melancholy 
is lessened when the falling of the 
petals means the forming of the fruit. 
Say, then, if little nectarine trees shall 
go to you, or a book? And if a book, 
please, Sir, what book? The arrival 
of the nectarine trees would, I fear, 
throw Enticknap into te dolefullest 
dumps. Everything green that grows 
he looks upon as an addition to the 
long list of his grievances; and I never 
could see why he objected to the bull- 
finches: if they really do devour the 
fruit buds they, by so doing, save him 
the trouble of gathering in the fruit. 

I see that a Tolcarne volume that is 
rightfully yours is here with our pos- 
sessions: “A calendar made at Stratton 
in Norfolk in 1755.” The authorities 
quoted are calmingly remote, “Pliny 
says that bees do not come out of their 
hives before May 1ith, and seems to 
blame Aristotle for saying that they 
come out in the beginning of spring.” 


“According to Ptolemy, swallows re- 
turn to Agypt about the latter end of 
January.” (How much Agypt loses in 
appearance by the loss of the diph- 
thong.) “Pliny says the chief time for 
bees to make honey is about the sol- 
stice, when the vine and thyme are in 
blow. According to his account, then, 
these plants are as forward in England 
as in Italy.” “Aristotle says this bird” 
—the ringdove—“does not coo in the 
winter.” The calendar ends abruptly 
October 26. “Here ends the calendar, 
being interrupted by my going to Lon- 
don.” 

The Vivians are in Prince’s Gardens 
again, and Mrs. Vivian visited us yes- 
terday. Azore, the  coffee-colored 
poodle, whose top-knot is tied up twice 
daily with new blue riband, and Mr. 
Vivian, looking benevolent and saying 
nothing, were in attendance. Mrs. 
Vivian is none too well pleased with 
Charles’ decision to stand for the Clay- 
shott division of Dampshire. His 
agent, she says, will, she supposes, pre- 
vent his doing anything extraordina- 
rily foolish; but she asked every one 
present to explain to her why a radical 
son-in-law should be her deplorable 
fate. A Radical is always mannerless, 


‘she says, and when any one takes her 


in to dinner and immediately begins to 
talk across her to her other neighbor, 
she decides at once that “the man is a 
Radical,” and she is never wrong. I 
wished that you could have been pres- 
ent to see the expression of Laura’s 
face whilst Mrs. Vivian proclaimed 
Azore’s merits and the sentiments that 
the merits inspire. “The dog is a per- 
fect saint, and I would far rather lose 
my husband than lose him; and the 
worst of it is that he is infinitely more 
likely to be lost or run over than John 
is.’ Laura, of course, talked as if we 
could not have heard aright, and tried, 
as though with the object of sparing 
Mr. Vivian’s feelings, to twist the 
meaning of his wife’s words. Her 
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well-intended efforts, however, I need 
not say, were needless, for the office 
of a peacemaker between Mr. and Mrs. 
Vivian is a sinecure. Poor Alice New- 
ton’s listless rejoinder of “Certainly, if 
you wish it,’”’ to Colonel Newton’s end- 
less demands is.really significant, 
though Laura cannot see it, of an un- 
happier state of things than Mrs. Viv- 
ian’s flow of words and Mr. Vivian's 
admiring silence. He thinks her the 
loveliest, cleverest, wittiest woman in 
the world, and she finds him invalua- 
ble as a background. 

I am distressed about Alice Newton. 
She is killing herself with her good 
works and her societies, and if one ex- 
postulates she only answers that it is 
not as easy to kill oneself as people 
suppose. And do you remember what 
a lively creature she used to be? How 
was she induced to marry Colonel 
Newton, I wonder? He boasts and 
he fidgets and he is rude to her, and 
to it all she says “Certainly, if you 
wish it,” and he evidently takes the 
compliance as a tribute to his superior 
worth. 

I hear, through Alice, that her 
brother is very happy at the parsonage 
and is in no hurry to come away. You 
and Mrs. Tallis seem to be growing 
very thick. Don’t make her an offer 
of marriage, there is a dear. It’s not 
“expected of you.” 

Laura is still bent upon spending 
June in Scotland, and this house will 
be at the disposal of you and yours 
whilst we are away. Selfishly, I am 
glad that Cynthia wishes to come with 
us, for to travel téte-A-téte with our 
stepmother would only, if amusing at 
all, be amusing in retrospect. But 
Harry looks sad when Cynthia speaks 
as if the prospect were delightful to 
her, for he, with or without his or- 
derly, Trelawney, will be tied to Lon- 
don and the Intelligence Department 
during June. In answer to your ques- 
tion, Cynthia’s second name is Rose— 
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Cynthia Rose—I like the name Rose 
for love of the Rose Aylmer lines. 
What over and above the bracing, 
which is a passive, not an active proc- 
ess, Laura will find in Scotland of a 
satisfactory nature, I cannot imagine. 
She has never crossed Tweed yet, and 
she seems to think that to do so “is ex- 
pected of her,” and, being Laura, she 
will in the future have a certain satis- 
faction in feeling that she has “done” 
Scotland. (Mrs. Carstairs’ small grand- 
child told me the other day that she 
had done astronomy.) But to Laura I 
believe the Highlands will be savage 
and horrid as mountainous country 
was to an ancient, or, at any rate, no 
more attractive than the Swiss Alps, 
as scenery, are to me. Then, except 
as table decoration, she does not care 
So what does she expect 
Scotland during 


for flowers. 
to find congenial in 
June? 

I dreamt of you last night—an ab- 
surd dream. I dreamt that you told 
me that it was your practice, before 
falling asleep, to set a row of lighted 
candles beside your bed “to attract 
Fate's attention.”” Fortunately for my 
dreaming peace, the dream did not go 
on to tell that Fate returned the com- 
pliment by setting you on fire. And 
then I turned to dreaming of Alice 
Newton kneeling before a_ white- 
draped altar as Calantha, and for can- 
dies there was a torch reversed. “Our 
orisons are heard, the gods are merci- 
ful,” she said, and went on to tell me, 
as if it were good news, that at 
last she was to be allowed to die. 
“My child is dead you know, Eliza- 
beth.” 

The scholarship now assembled at 
Tolearne can no doubt give us the 
right reading of “The Broken Heart” 
dirge. Alice, in a volume of lyrics, has 
it in one version and I, in my head, 
have it in another. Is this right or is 
this wrong, your worships:— 

“Sirs, the song.” 
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Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights and 
ease 
Can but please 
Outward senses when the mind 
Is untroubled or by peace refined. 
Crowns may flourish and decay, 
Beauties shine, but fade away; 
Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust; 
Earthly honors flow and waste, 
Time alone doth change and last; 
Sorrows mingled with contents pre- 
pare 
Rest for care; 
Love only reigns in death; though art 
Can find no comfort for a “Broken 
Heart.” 


Farewell, Dickory, for now. “Multa 
habui tibi scribere: sed nolui per atra- 
mentum et calamum scribere tibi. Spero 
autem protinus te videre, et os ad 08 
loquemur. Paz tibi.” Elizabeth. 


XII. 


A.—From Sir Richard Etchingham’s 
Note-book; left with Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham in London. 


Friday in Easter Week, in the garden 
at Tolearne. Enter to Sir Richard 
Mr. Follett and Shipley, bringing 
back Tod’s “Rajasthan” and Sir A. 
Lyall’s “Asiatic Studies.” 

Mr. Follett.—Sir Richard, I hope you 
will keep these books well now that 
you have them again. It is not good 
for Shipley to see too much of them, 
and not good for your parson to be 
tempted to envy and jealousy. You 
have made me live in fear that you 
will entice Shipley away from our 
Middle Ages to these heathen Asi- 
atics. 

Shipley.—The Vicar may well say he 
is jealous; this is the very censorious- 
ness of jealousy. No such thing as de- 
serting the Middle Ages is in my mind. 
What pleases me about these Rajputs, 
their manners, and their documents, 
is that they have continued early me- 
dizval institutions into the nineteenth 
century. It is like seeing a piece of 
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what we call the Dark Ages come to 
life. 

Sir Richard.—There is much talk of 
feudalism in Tod; but to me, who know 
nothing of European feudal history, 
his analogies darken more than they 
enlighten; they need a fresh commen- 
tary of their own. 

Mr. Follett.—Learned authors, in all 
ages, have been drawn by a fatal at- 
traction to the method of explanation 
which we call obscurum per obscurius, 
or, in English, trying to throw light on 
something you partly understand from 
something else which you understand 
much less or not at all. 

Sir Richard.—In this case the correc- 
tion is supplied by Sir Alfred Lyall in 
his essay on the Rajput States; I mean 
so far as he has shown the true nature 
and connection of the Indian facts on 
their own ground. But the result 
seems to be to cut off the Rajput clans 
from any distinct European analogy, 
unless your modern scholars have got 
some new theory of feudalism that you 
ean fit them into. I understand there 
is a new one about every ten years. 
Only just now, as Arthur said the 
other day, history seems to be all run- 
ning to mangold-wurzels. Perhaps 
Shipley can give us some light, as he 
seemed to be hinting. 

Shipley.—No light of mine, but the 
clan system of the Rajputs does fit in 
beautifully with what has been worked 
out as to the origins of feudalism in 
France. These good people are, or in 
Tod’s time were, in a quite regular 
Carolingian stage—only they never 
had a Charlemagne, and never devel- 
oped real feudal tenure out of their 
tribal allegiance. And what is very 
curious and pleasing to a student of 
charters is that the Rajput charters 
are good for much else besides the 
caterpillar in hell which any one who 
resumed the grant was to be turned 
into. Lyall does not mention them, 
but they confirm his view exactly. The 
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forms are wonderfully like those of 
Carolingian documents in the West 
nearly a thousand years earlier. Why, 
it is lucky that the gulfs of time, place, 
and language are wide enough to cut 
off all suspicion of forgery or imita- 
tion. And one understands how your 
Colonel Tod jumped at full-blown 
feudalism as the nearest thing he could 
think of. He could know nothing of 
the times just before the birth of 
feudalism in Europe—times which are 
dark to us, as somebody has said, in 
respect of our ignorance at least as 
much as theirs. 

Sir Richard.—Good for Lyall; not 
that I should have believed you with- 
out compulsion if you had found any- 
thing against his work; and I am glad 
you have a good word for Tod. 

Mr. Follett.—Even the cursing clause 
appears to be quite in its proper place 
by analogy to the corresponding Euro- 
pean period. 

Shipley.—Yes, those curses disappear 
from English documents when true 
feudalism comes in. The Norman 
clerks were too business-like to indulge 
in such fancies, and devised better 
methods of assurance for worldly pur- 
poses. But the history of solemn doc- 
uments and their various set forms is 
a great matter, and one might talk of 
it, on English materials alone, from 
now to midsummer. 

Sir Richard.—You scholars 
talk is of charters ought to know about 
seals. Where is the resemblance to a 
seal in the flower called Solomon's 
seal that grows in the border here? 

Mr. Follett.—Wait till it is out, and 
you will mark how the blossoms hang 
under the leaf all in a row; when a 
charter has many seals, they hang 
along the foot of it in the same way. 
Medieval gardeners who had heard of 
Solomon’s seal would certainly think 
of it as appended to Solomon’s char- 
ters in the fashion they were accis- 
tomed to see. 


whose 
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Shipley.—Just as fifteenth century il- 
luminators put Joshua and his knights 
into plate armor. 

Mr. Follett.—While the armorer 
himself was minutely copying in steel 
the latest court fashion in pointed 
shoes. 

Sir Richard.—But would the gar- 
dener be much in the way of seeing 
charters? 

Mr. Follett—He would in many 
cases—those of monastery and collegi- 
ate gardens—be a brother or clerk told 
off for gardening duty, and so learned 
enough to know at least what the out- 
side of a charter looked like. 


(Enter Margaret and James Etching- 
ham.) 


James.—Are you still on your mediz- 
val swear-words? 

Mr. Follett.—Curses on the breakers 
of charters are a commodity you 
should have need of at Oxbridge, Mr. 
Etchingham, if all I hear of your re- 
forms be true. 

James.—I wish you could spare us a 
few for the makers ef our college 
statutes. We are always having ver- 
bal wrangles oversome clause or other. 

Margaret.—Why are learned men so 
fond of bad language? To be sure, 
artists are worse. 

Mr. Follett.—I think it is an affair of 
nation more than of profession. Fan- 
tastic imprecations and devilries in 
general are mostly Teutonic, or at any 
rate of Northern stock. Our grandfa- 
ther’s favorite adjective Gothick is in 
its place when one talks of grotesques. 

Shipley.—I always see that “Gothick” 
with a k. It suggests a special note 
of contempt to the nineteenth-century 
reader, though I suppose it was not 
intended. As the Vicar says, the Ger- 
mans are easily masters in that branch 
of art. 

Sir Richard.—But what about French 
grotesques? 

Shipley.—I count them as Frankish, 
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not pure Gallic,.and therefore as Ger- 
manic in the larger sense. Your Ital- 
ian is nowhere when he competes with 
the Northerner in devilments. He can 
be terrible, but not terrible and ludi- 
crous at the same time. Fra Angelico 
could make nothing of devils. 

Margaret.—Why should he, Mr. 
Shipley, when. it was his business to 
paint angels? I suppose he had to put 
in devils now and then, but I am sure 
it gave him no pleasure. Do you know 
those lovely angels at Florence danc- 
ing in a ring with the blessed souls at 
the gates of Paradise? 

Shipley.—Yes, indeed I do. There is 
plenty of seamy side to the Middle 
Ages, and I don’t see how any honest 
man who takes them at their own 
word can deny it; but such things as 
Fra Angelico’s make one forget it all. 

James.—This also shall please the 
Lord better than a devil which hath 
horns and hoofs. 

Mr. Follett.—Amen to that, Mr. Etch- 
ingham, and you may keep the devils 


for your restoring architects at Ox- 


bridge. 

Margaret.—Now, Jim, I trust you are 
more careful when you call on the 
yainworthys. They are _ frightfully 


shocked at any one not taking the devil 
quite seriously. I thought your college 
made you believe in the devil, and re- 
nounce Dissenters, and abjure the 
Pope, and all sorts of things. 
James.—So some journalists appear 
to think to this day. We made a Cath- 
olic Fellow at our last election. 
Shipley.—The Queen has promised us 
lay people with her very own mouth, 
which for this purpose is the mouth of 
her Judicial Committee that nobody 
ean require us to believe in any per- 
sonal devil. Under your correction, 
Mr. Vicar, I think that is so. 
Mr. Follett.—I remember 
and it was in substance as you say. 
The Church of England is the least 
dogmatic of churches in all things that 


the case, 
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can by any reasonable construction be 





considered not of the essence of a 
Christian commonwealth. 

Margaret.—But is it the same for 
clergymen, Mr. Vicar? Are you really 
not expected to believe in the devil? 

Mr. Follett.—Since you ask me as a 
clerk, my dear Miss Margaret, I an- 
swer as a clerk, that is, with the cau- 
tion befitting an officer of a body es- 
tablished by law and under discipline. 
The question you put is between me 
and—my bishop. 

Arthur (entering hastily).—Father, 
here’s young Mr. Square and half the 
*arish Council, and they want you to 
go and look at those new inclosures at 
the bottom of Brock Lane. 

Sir Richard.—Coming, 
Panchayat ka hukm hai. 


my son. 


B.—From Sir Richard Etchingham, 
Tolearne, to Miss Elizabeth Etching- 
ham. 

Just a line to tell you I find all well 

Margaret and Arthur 
together most dis- 


on coming back. 
have kept 
creetly: [ was sorry for myself to lose 
a few days of his holidays, but it was 
better than waiting till they were over 
and leaving Margaret all alone. Mrs. 
Tallis has than civil to 
them, and treats Margaret almost like 
a daughter. Perhaps Arthur found 
their conversation a trifle dull, but it 
is good for schoolboys to sit with oid 
It tempers their 


house 


been more 


ladies now and then. 
robustiousness, and gives them a sort 
of reverence for antiquity which fa- 
miliarity prevents them from learning 
at home. Of anybody can 
teach young people a sort of false ex- 


course, 


ternal respect by snubbing them at an 
early age. But that is the way to make 


the real thing impossible—and very 


thankful I am to you, not for having 
done nothing of the sort yourself while 
you were in charge, for you could not 
if you tried, but for 
other people do it. 


not having let 








Folded. 


This morning we (Mrs. Tallis and I) 
had our perambulation of those little 
parcels in the hams, with Mr. Follett 
assisting. Luckily there were no trea- 
ties with native princes or chiefs to be 
considered, and the only question of ef- 
fective occupation that might have 
been raised if we chose was who had 
been accustomed to cut the old thorn- 
bush in the place where there is a 
double bank and ditch, so that one can- 
not be sure of locating the boundary 
by the outer edge of the ditch in the 
usual way. It is really quite a simple 
matter of exchange, and obviously use- 
ful to both parties. The only practi- 
cal doubt is whether we must have in 
the family solicitor and do it in due 
form. The Vicar it is worth 
thinking of whether we won't just al- 
ter the fences and exchange rough 
plans, and leave lapse of time to make 
all right. Such things, it seems, are 
not uncommon. I suppose this is the 
only country in Europe where quite a 
large proportion of important affairs, 
from the Constitution downwards, are 
worked by just doing the thing you 
want and saying as little as possible 
about it even to yourself. As for Brit- 
ish India, you know, it is a land of 
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regulations and minutes. 
And to think that there are well-mean- 
ing “able officials’ who want to carry 
the formalizing business into our deal- 
ings with native States! Well, if it 
ever happens, my only comfort is that 
I shall not be there to see the mess. 

Parson Follett agrees in your text of 
the The modern editors who 
print 


codes and 


song. 


The outward senses when the mind 
Is or untroubled, or by peace refined, 


only reverse and break up the rhythm 
of the whole piece under pretence of 
making two lines look more regular. 
Such folk are of the tribe whom Mr. 
Swinburne somewhere calls deaf and 
desperate finger-counters. 

Perhaps I ought to consult Charles 
about that exchange: are not such 
things the specialty of the Chancery 
Bar? But he will have Clayshott Di- 
vision on the brain for weeks to come. 
He threatens to send me his address 
in draft—on the chance of converting 
me, I suppose—and it may be here by 
any Good-bye, dear Elizabeth: 
you see I have almost written a letter. 

Your loving Dickory. 


post. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLDED. 


Folded upon her bosom true, 
The still hands lie, which lately moved 
So busily for all she loved, 

Which moved so busily for you. 


Cold the quick feet which to and fro 
Went at your wish: God grant your own 
Through long disuse not useless grown. 

How if her zeal but wrought your woe? 


John Bridges. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA.* 


There is something very touching 
about the figure of that sovereign who, 
after enduring innumerable vicissi- 
tudes and calamities of every kinu, 
after draining to the dregs the cup 
of human bitterness, and suffering 
martyrdom as a ruler, a brother, a fa- 
ther and a husband, is now, in his old 
age, an object of respectful sympathy 
to all Europe, and strong to sustain the 
heavy burden of his manifold sorrows 
and sovereignties, through having 
effectually won back the long alien- 
ated affection of his subjects. 

He was eighteen years old when he 
succeeded to his Uncle Ferdinand, and 
Hungary revolted almost immediately. 
Forced to apply to Nicholas, Czar of 
Russia, for assistance, he accepted the 
loan of one hundred thousand men, 
and put down the insurrection; but he 
felt obliged to withdraw the liberal 
promises made at his accession, lest 
his people should acquire a habit of in- 
surrection, 

Yet no sooner were the rebels com- 
pletely subdued than he began trying 
to efface the memory of his own vic- 
tory, by freely granting to his people 
more even than they had asked with 
arms in their hands. All was con- 
eeded them which is comprised in the 
conventional idea of modern “free- 
dom;” and he had, moreover, the good 
sense to renounce those dreams of uni- 
fication which had been cherished by 
some of his ancestors, and the certain 
result of which would have been to 
perpetuate mutual grudges and intes- 
tine divisions. He granted autonomy 
to Hungary, and showed himself en- 
tirely respectful toward each and all of 
the racial traditions and aspirations, 
widely diverse and often mutually hos- 
tile, which go to make up what has 
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been called the harlequin-coat of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. The best 
illustration of this wonderful medley is 
to be found in the fact that the army- 
officers have to acquire eleven dialects 
before they can properly command the 
men placed under their orders by 
the chances of the recruiting-service. 
We Frenchmen, with our Greco-Ro- 
man prejudices and our mania for uni- 
formity, would see, in such a state of 
things, a symptom of national disso- 
lution, but there is really no such dan- 
ger in what is now called the dual 
kingdom. Races are dissimilar, types 
antagonistic, requirements frequently 
clash; nevertheless all the members of 
the empire hold together; and that 
which unites them is a common love 
for the sovereign who has allowed full 
scope for their separate development. 
Something of the same sort happened 
in France a long while ago. Loyalty to 
obe monarch unites provinces as essen- 
tially diverse as Brittany and Pro- 
vence. The common impression is 
that it was the Revolution which 
founded our national unity by expung- 
ing the boundary-lines of the prov- 
inces. But it is none the less true, that 
after a century of this kind of unifica- 
tion we dare not attempt recruiting the 
army by districts, lest we should have 
the men of Marseilles firing upon the 
men of Normandy; while no such ap- 
prehension existed in the time of Louis 
XIV. 

But to return to Francis Joseph. 
Nicholas I. came to his help in time of 
trouble, but it was out of his power to 
help Nicholas when the latter was at- 
tacked by France and England in the 
Crimea, and the price demanded of 
Austria for her neutrality was,—Italy. 
It is hardly to be questioned, that if 
Austria had made common cause with 

















Russia, the second empire would have 
received such a check that it would 
have been impossible for Napoleon IIL., 
a few years later, to reward Piedmont 
for co-operation under the walls of Se- 
bastopol, by accomplishing Italian 
emancipation. 

Francis Joseph was therefore beaten 
in the brief campaign which closed at 
Solferino, and he had to give up Lom- 
bardy. Five years later, when his 
armies were fighting beside those of 
Prussia to subdue Denmark and de- 
prive her of Schleswig-Holstein, they 
got their first experience of ‘that terri- 
ble needle-gun by which they were so 
soon to be decimated. Sadowa cost 
Francis Joseph his preponderance in 
Germany and the kingdom of Venice 
which he ceded to Italy at the demand 
of France, and got for him no better 
consolation than that of having van- 
quished the ally of Prussia by land and 
sea. 

This national catastrophe followed 
close upon a crushing domestic sorrow 
for the unhappy Emperor,—the cap- 
ture and execution, at Queretaro, of his 
brother Maximilian. 

I have often heard quoted as illus- 
trating the Emperor’s essential kindli- 
ness or, at least, his incapacity for 
bearing malice, the humorous remark 
that he was exceedingly glad all the 
men who had been sentenced to death 
for high treason during his reign had 
not been executed, because they had 
supplied him with so many ministers! 
This proneness to forgive injuries has 
been as marked a feature of the good 
Emperor’s bearing in national quarrels 
as in domestic revolts. One year after 
Sadowa, he accompanied the King of 
Prussia, who had beaten him in 1866, 
on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon 
III., who had beaten him in 1859. 

After 1871, still faithful to his policy 
of forgiveness, he became the formal 
ally of the new Emperor of Germany:— 
of that Hohenzollern who had filched 
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the title so long borne by the House of 
Hapsburg. He also concluded alli- 
ances with Alexander I., Emperor of 


Russia, and with Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy, returning at Venice the 
visit which he had received from the 
latter at Vienna, for the express pur- 
pose, as he said, of showing how sin- 
cere and irrevocable was his renun- 
ciation of that territory. 

All these alliances had been fomented 
by Bismarck with the express purpose 
of strengthening Germany in her late 
conquests, and compelling France to 
submission. Later, when the Berlin 
Congress had wrenched from Russia 
the advantages she had hoped to win 
from the campaign against Turkey in 
1877, and had sent us to while away, 
at Tonkin and Tunis, those idle 
days which are ever prolific in evil 
thoughts, Austria found herself ma- 
neuvred by Bismarck into encroach- 
ments which made her the rival of 
Russia in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the situation took shape out of 
which was evolved the Triple Alliance. 

Such has been the political history of 
a great sovereign and a brave man; 
universally beloved for the sweetness 
and honesty of his nature, no less than 
for his tragic destiny, and the unexam- 
pled severity of his private misfortune. 

The man is beloved, not merely by 
his subjects and his allies, but by those 
who, like ourselves, may well be found 
arrayed against him, in the hour when 
the long-smouldering grudges of Eu- 
rope shall have burst once more into 
open flame. 

His gentle, sorrowful face, the feat- 
ures faded and worn by adversity— 
as of a medal which has passed too 
long from hand to hand,—rises pre- 
eminent amid that group of living sov- 
ereigns whence the more detestable of 
the royal types engendered in other 
days have already been eliminated by 
revolutionary action. 

The fétes which were to have at- 
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tended the fiftieth anniversary of 
Francis Joseph’s accession, have been 
shorn of much of their external splen- 
dor by the recent death of the Em- 
press Elizabeth, under circumstances 
of special horror; but Europe has fol- 
lowed them with respectful interest, 
and our readers may find interesting 
certain personal recollections of a 
French diplomatist long resident in 
Vienna which bear upon the home-life 
of the Emperor. 

There are not many piquant stories 
of the Emperor’s early days, but one 
little incident made a great sensation 
at the Viennese court when it occurred, 
and was thought worthy to be made 
the subject of an official painting 
which still hangs in one of the imperial 
apartments. 

The day he was four years old,—that 
is to say in 1834, the little Prince 
Charles Francis Joseph was playing 
about on the veranda of the Castle of 
Saxe-Coburg near his grandfather, the 
then reigning Emperor Francis I. The 
Emperor was extremely fond of the 
child and had loaded him with pres- 
ents and sweetmeats on that particu- 
lar day. Catching sight, as he ap- 
proached upon his regular beat the 
place where they were, of one of the 
sentinels on guard, little Franzi, as he 
was familiarly called, dropped his play- 
things and trotted up to the Emperor:— 

“I suppose, grandpapa,” he said, 
“that that sentinel is quite poor.” 

“What makes you think so, child?” 

“Because he has to work for his liv- 
ing.” 

“But, my love, every man has his du- 
ties, be he rich or poor; and princes 
are not exempt, I can assure you! 
However, I suppose that man really is 
poor. You can go and give him this 
note.” 

Franzi darted off toward the sentinel, 
waving a bank-note in his hand. 
“Here, poor soldier!” he cried vo- 
ciferously, “Grandpapa sent you this!” 
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But sentries’ orders are extremely 
strict, and the man shook his head to 
signify that he could not take what 
was offered him; while Franzi, much 
disappointed, thrust his finger into his 
mouth and looked ruefully, by turns, 
at the sentinel and the Emperor. 

“Put it in the cartridge-box, Franzi,” 
said His Majesty, who was much 
amused by the scene—‘Don’t you see 
that the man’s hands are occupied 
with holding his gun?” 

But, alas! the sentry’s cartridge-box 
was above the child’s reach, and the 
Emperor had finally to come to his as- 
sistance, and lift him up high enough 
to drop the bank-note in. 

“And now,” said Franzi, highly grati- 
fied, “he won’t be poor any more, will 
he, grandpapa?” 

It is interesting to recall the highly 
dramatic circumstances under which 
Francis Joseph was first invested with 
sovereign authority. 

All the world now knows that Aus- 
iria and Hungary are two countries 
absolutely dissimilar in race, language, 
traditions and customs. The chances 
are that what pleases the Austrians 
will highly displease the Hungarians, 
and vice versa. Each of these so-called 
sister nations possesses autonomy and 
has its own parliament and legisiation. 

But the difficult duality of to-day is 
a light matter compared with the fierce 
antagonism which existed before 1848. 
On the eve of the great revolution of 
that year, Francis Joseph had been 
sent by the Emperor Ferdinand I. to 
the Hungarian capital to install a gov- 
ernor. The Magyar insurrection was 
already seething, and the Hungarian 
patriots demanded, among other 
things, and demanded imperiously, the 
use of their own language in official 
acts and documents in lieu of German 
or Latin—which had hitherto been an 
obligation, and much abused as such. 
Up to that time no Austrian Archduke 
had ever taken the trouble to learn the 
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language of the Magyars, and great 
was the astonishment and delight of 
the latter when Francis Joseph arose 
and began gravely to discuss their 
claims and interests in the purest form 
of their own tongue. They rose to a 
man, drew and _  ~»brandished their 
swords after the custom of their an- 
cestors—and shouted “Eljen!” till they 
were hoarse. 

A few months later the revolution 
broke out. Civil war raged for ten 
months in Hungary and the neighbor- 
hood of Vienna, and was closed only 
by the intervention of Russia:—a fact 
which sufficiently explains the abhor- 
rence of the Hungarians for the Rus- 
sians. 

It was then that a youthful deputy— 
one of the leaders of the opposition, 
rose one day in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and after reminding the assem- 
bly of the time when they had been ad- 
dressed in their own tongue, proposed 
that they should by their own suffrages 
elect the young Archduke King of 
Hungary. The deputy was Louis Kos- 
suth. 

The Emperor is now sixty-eight 
years old, a very tall and well-made 
man. He wears his beard trimmed in 
the Austrian fashion, and he owes to 
his active life and to the faithful prac- 
tice of athletic exercise, a vigor of 
body and an elasticity of gait that are 
truly surprising. The years have 
hardly weakened his passion for work, 
and the aide-de-camp who acts as his 
personal attendant has to rise at four 
o'clock in the morning. At five, the 
Emperor enters his cabinet, plunges 
into the labyrinth of affairs, and labors 
there for the greater part of the 
day. 

To the duties of presiding at the Cab- 
inet-Council, and of personally exam- 
ining all official reports, is added, for 
an Austrian ruler, that of granting 
endless private interviews. Whenever 
a citizen, a society, a corporation or a 
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commune has any sort of business 
with government: if justice is to be de- 
manded or assistance asked, or if per- 
mission be required to survey a route, 
or build a railway, the petitioners have 
easier access to the Emperor than we 
to M. Faure. All they have to do is 
to inscribe their names a few days in 
advance and state the object of their 
visit. Twice a week in the Imperial 
Palace at Vienna, or the audience- 
chamber of the old castle at Buda- 
Pesth, a crowd of petitioners of all 
classes, conditions and costumes, await 
their turn for an audience, and receive 
from its patient monarch the most con- 
siderate attention. Nor is the Emperor 
content with briefly examining the pe- 
titions presented to him. He discusses 
and makes notes of their contents. Tall 
as he is, he still carries himself quite 
erect. A heavy moustache veils the 
full lips of his race, meeting the huge 
white whiskers upon either side; his 
blue eye has lost none of its fire, the 
expression of his countenance is grave, 
candid and kindly. 

Francis Joseph has a civil list of 18,- 
000,000 florins; but it is said that he 
never touches a kreuzer of it for pri- 
vate purposes; expending the whole on 
the hospitals and other charitable en- 
terprises which he has founded and 
chiefly maintains. He is, beyond ques- 
tion, exceptionally generous and piti- 
ful. 

It is the Emperor's habit to take a 
daily drive in the Prater. He goes 
out in a very simple carriage, accom- 
panied by a single aide-de-camp, while 
a footman in a plumed hat sits up be- 
side the coachman. No lancers, no po- 
licemen, no escort of any kind. 

His one passion is hunting, and es- 
pecially hunting chamois. But since 
he cannot be always in the mountains 
he frequently takes part in the milder 
official festivities of that immense pal- 
ace where he has passed so large a 
part of his life, alone. He draws and 
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paints with considerable skill,—as cer- 
tain of the illustrated papers of the 
Capital bear witness,—and he is a good 
art-critic. He is also said to cherish 
an entirely innocent devotion to the 
Queen of Spades. In the calm of his 


small private study—entrance to which 
is strictly forbidden, he often lays out 
the cards for Patience, and studies, 


Les Annales. 
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with inexhaustible interest, their curi- 
ous and manifold combinations. 

He is, in short, a sympathetic figure. 
The world which compassionates him 
for all he has been called to suffer, is 
unanimously agreed that he never wil- 
fully harmed a human creature, nor 
consciously returned evil for evil. His 
jubilee is that of a brave and honora- 
ble man. A Diplomatist. 
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Ballads tell, romantically blending 
fiction and fact, how two “Clerks of 
Oxenford” in Scotland went to the 
University of Paris, and were there 
summarily executed by the Mayor of 
the City. 


It fell about Martinmas, when nights 
are long and mirk. 


Neither historian nor minstrel has re- 
corded whether at Oxenford in Eng- 
land the Mayor of the City, or its fight- 
ing ’prentices, took any toll of blood 
from the clerks of Paris within its 
walls. It may be that the foreign stu- 
dents in the University stood aside 
from those battles of Town and Gown, 
the sports of the medizval under- 
graduate, did not practice archery on 
the persons of the citizens from the 
tower of Carfax—unbecomingly low- 
ered in consequence of such archery— 
nor exchange bloody knocks with them 
in the narrow streets about St. Mary’s. 
Yet we know that these cosmopolitan 
students were there in the Middle 
Ages. It has been suggested that 
Dante came to Oxford. Much later, 
Erasmus found his way thither, and 
did not wish to leave, even for Italy, 
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its good Greek, good company, and 
good patrons. Then was the golden 
moment of European learning, and im- 
mediately there followed the disrup- 
tion of its imperium in imperio. Ox- 
ford, in her green sequestered corner of 
the world, sat down in solitude, for- 
getting and forgotten of her sister uni- 
versities across the sea, her long slum- 
ber in the eighteenth century unre- 
buked, equally unnoticed the stir of 
her awakening, the clamor of the re- 
ligious and educational wars in the 
nineteenth. To this loneliness of hers 
may be attributed something of her in- 
dividuality; more to the laying of her 
foundations by private benefactors; 
most of all, doubtless, to our national 
characteristics. We are too used to 
these things, to our national char- 
acteristics and our Oxford, to see 
anything singular in either. So, when 
our neighbors, hardily venturing across 
the Channel, discovered us, they also 
discovered something for us. This 
discovery is very recent. M. Taine, it 
is true, came here nearly forty years 
ago, and wrote a book about us which 
we found interesting. His Parisian 
audience, I imagine, listened to him 
with polite and respectful attention, as 
it is their good habit to listen to men of 
eminence; but at bottom cared hardly 
a pin what might be the customs and 
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characteristics of these other people 
in unthinkable places, at an immense 
distance from the Boulevards. Eng- 
land was not yet discovered. Twenty 
years later came M. Bourget. I once 
knew a Frenchman who travelled in 
China—China! His acquaintances re- 
garded him with mild stupefaction; a 
kind of sympathetic boredom at the 
idea of anything so remote. They 
treated his painful eccentricity with 
delicacy, and did not remind him of it 
by asking him questions. This was 
probably the attitude of most of M. 
Bourget’s acquaintance, when they 
first learned he travelled in England. 
“I do not pretend to have discovered 
England,” he says; in the opening of 
his “English Studies.” But in fact he 
did discover it; and more especially he 
discovered Oxford. He did not, like 
his great forerunner, analyze the na- 
tional life; with the extraordinary 
charm of his literary style, the pictur- 
esque quality of his mind, he produced 
a series of dissolving views of an ar- 
tistic attractiveness not to be resisted. 
Yet “charmed he never so wisely,” he 
could not bave done more than mo- 
mentarily enchant his audience, if it 
had been precisely the same as that of 
twenty years earlier. But he was him- 
self the first of a new public, perhaps 
not really very large, but certainly im- 
portant; a public with a taste for cos- 
mopolitanism, and even for travel. So 
it came about that his “Impressions 
d’Oxford” brought the French tourist 
thither. And brought him in a differ- 
ent attitude of mind from that of the 
chance French visitor of old, who was 
apt to look with unconcealed amaze- 
ment and hardly conéealed scorn at its 
crumbling walls, its medisvil streets 
and strange survivals of mediswval 
custom and costume. A change has 
come over the city, too. Sprawling, 
banal suburbs have ruined the once 
incomparable view of her airy spires 
and solemn battlements, set amid the 
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gleam of waters and the mystery of 
deep-foliaged elms. Thanks to these 
suburbs, the dreadful ambitions of her 
tradesmen—explained, but not excused, 
when he mentions the good town of 
Reading as his ideal—are daily ful- 
filled. The older houses, sometimes 
picturesque, sometimes merely modest, 
always justly proportioned to the 
streets and to the dignified masses of 
Chureh and College, are swept away 
in favor of huge, pretentious blocks, 
ruinous to the architectural effect of 
the whole city. The very curves of the 
streets themselves, so beautiful, so 
characteristic, are here threatened, 
there actually attacked. A few more 
years, and, except for an occasional 
dwarfed, incongruous college gateway, 
they will be even as the typical pro- 
vincial street; . that drearily monoto- 
nous street which haunts the traveller 
through the English boroughs. In vain 
he flies from Birmingham to Reading, 
to find the street there too. He hastens 
to Banbury, he escapes to Bedford, to 
Peterborough; the street is always 
there before him. Its inhabitants pos- 
sibly imagine it to be a different street, 
but he knows it to be the same. The 
invasion of the street has not yet 
wholly effaced the character of Oxford, 
and what is left of her ancient beauty 
attracts to her every year new pil- 
grims. Among these our French 
friends are not the least devout. The 
dignity of her palaces and gardens, the 
interest of her ancient customs, the 
almost Hellenic joyousness of her out- 
door summer life, they know how to 
admire. As to our education, there is 
only one fact about it of which they 
appear to be perfectly sure; namely, 
that there is none. It is our Mrs. 
Harris. A gifted and cosmopolitan 
Frenchwoman, with better opportuni- 
ties of studying Oxford than most of 
our casual guests, commonly closes her 
glowing eulogies of its sunburnt, 
flannel-clad youth, with the remark: 
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“But of course they never open a book, 
and are perfectly ignorant.” This 
somewhat hasty conviction of the 
ignorance of Oxford undergraduates is, 
I think, based on the unintellectuality 
of the Briton; whichis not altogether 
the same thing as ignorance. But, 
whether ill or well grounded, we 
sometimes have our revenges for it, 
if we require them. As, for instance, 
when a severely literary young French- 
man, whom I was showing round 
Christchurch, supplemented my _in- 
formation that Cardinal Wolsey was 
the founder of the college, by turning 
to his family and stating instructively, 
“Le Cardinal Wolsey, le ministre de 
George III.” His information was re- 
ceived with credulity, if without inter- 
est. 

Still the charm of Oxford is felt, even 
by those to whom our national fistory 
isa blank and our national Character 
distasteful. Such was Alphonse Dau- 
det. “We met,” he said pathetically, 
speaking of a meeting between himself 
and a great English master of fiction, 
“we met liketwo broken-winged birds.” 
And it was indeed on broken wing that 
the bright delicate bird of the South 
took flight for England, a flight which 
must have been indefinitely painful 
and fatiguing, and after all was 
searcely worth making. There are 
artists, and those not the least, whose 
whole being is so steeped in the efflu- 
ence of their native soil that they can- 
not absorb the slightest tincture of 
anything beyond it. The young wan- 
derer from the old enchanting country 
of the langue d’oc had his 
utmost when he had assimilated some- 
thing of the essence of that really dif- 
ferent country of the langue @oil. In 
England, had he _ visited it 
younger, there was nothing which it 
was possible for his genius to assimi- 
late. Of all the fatiguing days he 
spent there, that day of his at Oxford 
must have been the : fatiguing. 
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Much of its interest he could not un- 
derstand, some of its beauty he could 
not see. Yet because Oxford is, for all 
its antiquity, the City of Youth, Dau- 
det felt drawn to it by a certain bond 
of sympathy. For he had, beyond 
most artists, the artistic temperament; 
and the artist is always young. Crip- 
pled by sad disease, he could see little 
of the interior of the buildings. Yet 
we succeeded in showing him an un- 
dergraduate’s rooms, and also their 
tenant, who, unfortunately, could not 
speak French. “Tell him,” said Dau- 
det, with warm sincerity—*“Tell him I 
should like well to have his age and his 
room.” It was the fresh stream of 
buoyant youth, forever flowing be- 
tween the ancient walls, in the gray 
channels of out-worn centuries, which 
charmed his imagination by the pic- 
turesqueness of its contrasts. He 
knew and felt nothing of that other 
picturesqueness of memories, which 
cleave to those ancient walls closer 
than their ivy and Virginia creeper; 
echoes of old momentous wars and the 
last pageantries of a fated royalty. 

It was in beautiful summer weather 
that he saw Oxford, the town over- 
flowing with the gay hubbub of 
the Eights. As his chair was 
drawn—a rare, perhaps unique, privi- 
lege—through the meadows to the 
river, he watched, silent, with cu- 
rious eyes, the crowd stream past 
him; the crowd which is always 
new and always the same. In the 
quarter of a century that has gone by 
Since first it streamed down the New 
Walk to the river, the greatest change 
it shows is the change in the shadows 
that are thrown across it by the west- 
ern sun. Once they were flickering 
ghosts of shadows, cast by the tremu- 
lous leaves of young poplars, and the 
scant boughs of baby elms; now they 
are cool, almost solid shade. Yet still 
the low sun glints under the branches 
girls in their light 
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dresses and flowery hats, and their es- 
cort of youths in college ribbons and 
summer suits, on the march of bearded 
dons and the hurrying groups or single 
trotting figures of flanuelled men. And 
the yellow dust from the loose gravel 
continues to envelop, with dreadful 
impartiality, bare masculine legs and 
delicate feminine skirts. But the 
meadows in May, though always the 
same, are always new. A lush depth 
of grass, a stretch of buttercups, and 
thrown round them as it were, a great 
garland of foliage, where the rosy 
white of the fading hawthorn is inter- 
woven with the bronze of the copper- 
beech, and the many burning or deli- 
cate shades, green, gold, silver-gray of 
the young leaves. Through the leaves 
there are glimpses: a runner passing, in 
a mere flicker of white, an ultramarine 
horizon or the flash of water. And over 
all the blue and the high white clouds 
of May. I exclaimed, almost involun- 
tarily, at the beauty of the meadows. 
Alphonse Daudet looked a moment. 
“Vert rhumatisme!” he said, and turned 
away, shuddering. I had forgotten that 
a green Norman pasture was hateful to 
this poet of the sun-baked southern 
hillside, where the gray thyme grows 
and the gray lizard flits. But when we 
reached the river. he was all anima- 
tion. It was not the curving line of 
barges, each crowned with its gay 
bouquet of ladies, that roused his en- 
thusiasm. It was the shifting crowd 
on the water; the Eight swinging down 
to the start, with a rhythmical glitter 
of oars, the Canadian canoe gliding 
swiftly in and out, through the packed 
mass of many-shaped moving boats. 
He talked of his own young days, his 
passionate love of canotage on the 
Seine; he envied the good fortune of 
these Oxford students, with their 
ample opportunities for indulging in 
the most delightful of pastimes. Ah, 
how he would have liked to row in a 
race when he was young! When the 
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tumult and rush of the race was over, 
a crew, whom we had watched so gal- 
lantly go forth from a neighboring 
raft, crept back softly, defeated, droop- 
ing over their oars. Daudet was really 
distressed. “Poor young men!” he 
cried, with eager sympathy, “how sad 
for them to have lost! What a disap- 
pointment! Really, I pity them.” 
But, although it is depressing to 
be bumped, perhaps their anguish 
not, after all, so acute as the 
warm-hearted poet imagined. For 
to take a beating sturdily is among 
the duties of a Briton, and one of 
those he learns best at school and at 
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college. 

What he learns or does not learn at 
Oxford, Alphonse Daudet not 
possibly know. But on one point, at 
least, he was in with a 
genius, a personality so opposite to his 
own as M. Taine’s, with, one may al- 
every 


could 


agreement 


most say, French observer—- 
namely, as to the good fortune of our 
young men in finding there a certain 
discipline, instead of the unlimited 
freedom of the foreign student. The 
smallness of the town, along with the 
peculiar police powers of the Univer- 
sity, are advantages they recognize at 
once. But, above all, the immense 
good fortune of inheriting from fore- 
fathers, generous and wise 

though it may be the builders “builded 
better than they knew”’’—the corporate 
life, the noble fabrics of our colleges. 
“The young men who inhabit a build- 
said a French business 


also 


ing like this,” 
man, as we stood on the dais of Christ- 
church Hall, “must feel themselves in- 
spired with great and generous ideas.” 
“Poor Frenchmen!” wrote M. Taine, 
comparing the material surroundings 
of the Universities of Oxford and 
Paris, “so poor, and living as it were 
encamped. We are of yesterday, and 
ruined from father to son by Louis the 
Fourteenth, by Louis the Fifteenth, by 
the Revolution, by the Empire. We 
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everything has had 
to be built up again.” Yet if the 
wealth of England explains the 
growth, it does not explain the incipi- 
ence of the college system. For the 
earliest were founded in the thirteenth 
century, when she was probably less 
wealthy and not much more tranquil 
than her neighbors. 

Whatever the precise explanation of 
our good fortune, such disinterested 
testimony to the value of our heritage 
should stimulate our piety towards our 
forerunners, our sense of responsibility 
to our successors. In a manner we do 
not need to be reminded of the beauty 
of Oxford; it has its part in the life- 
long charm by which she draws to her 
her sons. One may sing in exquisite 
verse “the fair City with her dreaming 
spires;” another may be unable to give 
more sublime expression to his emo- 
tion, on seeing once more the curve of 
the High or Christchurch meadows, 
than the remark that “It’s really very 
jolly.” Still, the feeling is there. Un- 
happilyit isavague, ineffectual feeling. 
True, we no longer find colleges mak- 
ing consciously mean additions to fine 
buildings and wantonly destroying 
picturesque or interesting relics of the 
past. The city, too, has lately shown 
a sense of its responsibility in the care 
which it has bestowed on the re-mak- 
ing of Carfax. But for all that, to-day 
and to-morrow the destruction of Ox- 
ford continues. Meantime, her sons 
and her daughters stand by—no, not 
idle; for are they not fervently peti- 
tioning the municipality of Florence to 
refrain from the destruction of their 
beautiful and historic city? The birds 
of passage wonder. They do not un- 
derstand our English humor. Peti- 
tions are not among their institutions, 
but their mere presence among us 
should be in itself a petition to the in- 
habitants of Oxford to realize their re- 
sponsibilities, as not the possessors of 
an ordinary article of commerce, but 


have demolished; 
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the guardians of one of the world’s 
crown jewels. 


II. 


A CLERK OF PARIS.’ 


A competent criticism of our educa- 
tion, from a European standpoint, 
would surely be of great value to us; 
but from the birds of passage we can- 
not hope for it. Nearly thirty years 
after his first visit to Oxford, M. Taine 
said, looking out on the greenery of 
the new Trinity quadrangle: “It has 
been the dream of my life to inhabit 
an Oxford college, to do my work look- 
ing out on such a scene as this.” If 
circumstances had permitted him to 
realize his wish, we should certainly 
have benefited more than the master. 
Unhappily, his acquaintance with our 
educational system was too cursory, 
his sources of information often too 
antiquated or too singular and un- 
trustworthy, to enable him to offer us 
very valuable criticism. 

The most competent critic of 
education would be a young French- 
man of talent and judgment, who, 
after residence at the University of 
Paris, should spend a sufficient time at 
Oxford to get a thorough acquaint- 
ance with its various activities. But 
the haste of modern life leaves to few 
the opportunity of gaining such an ex- 
perience. A certain number of young 
Frenchmen have spent perhaps a 
term in Oxford; in only a single in- 
stance have I known of one living in 
a college for that term as an under- 
graduate. The brother of this young 
man—M. Jaques Bardoux, son ef the 
late Senator—had already passed some 
months there, in the house of a well- 
known don. He was given every fa- 
cility for seeing undergraduate life, he 
attended lectures; what is yet more 


our 


1 Souvenirs d’Oxford, par Jaques Bardoux. Cou- 
lommiers, 1898. 
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important, he brought to his task of 
observation intelligence of a high 
order, developed by the surroundings 
of an intellectual home and trained in 
the best school of French education. 
The result is a book, modest in dimen- 
sions and spirit, which is yet the best 
informed and most informing appreci- 
ation and criticism of Oxford which 
has yet come to us from abroad. 
There are mistakes in it on which any 
of us can put our fingers, exaggera- 
tions on this side and that, but until 
a Frenchman of M. Bardoux’s calibre 
spends a very much longer time 
amongst us, we shall not find a better 
critic. 

What then are his impressions, 
jotted down from day to day, during 
his summer in Oxford? First, he says: 


The relics of old times carefully pre- 
served, tranquillity and happiness im- 
printed on faces and things; these were 
the two characteristics which immedi- 
ately and deeply impressed me. 

How can I describe the astonishment 
of a Frenchman, accustomed to the 
confined space of his lycées, to their 
buildings, hardly good enough for bar- 
racks or a hospital, when for the first 
time he enters an Oxford college? ... 
The idea which inspired these builders 
of old, and which they have written 
down for ever on pages of stone, should 
influence these young men by its no- 
bility, its greatness. It is this. Every 
college should consist of a cloister, 
wherein may sleep those of its mem- 
bers who die too soon, or fall later, 
gloriously, it may be, in the battle of 
life; of a hall round which their asso- 
ciations may gather; of a chapel, where 
the new comers may receive that moral 
education which has made the strength 
of their predecessors. Divide the 
young men into families, attached to 
their dwelling-places,“ bound together 
by common memories, guided by the 
examples set before them. On this 
conception rests the University of Ox- 
ford, and that alone would suffice to 
immortalize it. 

What surroundings! 


[he exclaims, 
after spending a Sunday evening at 


Balliol] What an education, full of 
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strength and moral elevation! Poor 
young Frenchmen! At the age when a 
man forms his character they have 
nothing of all this. Neither on Sun- 
days singing in which their voices may 
join with those of their sisters; nor 
on other days gardens for their eyes 
to rest on, or some ancient palace, 
which ennobles the mind by its beauty 
as well as by the memories it recalls. 
And yet, numbers of them have known 
how to retain the generosity of their 
feelings and the elevation of their 
minds. 


Again and again he glances thus re- 
gretfully at his fellow students of 
Paris, comparing the conditions of 
their lives with those of their more 
fortunate English contemporaries. 
The Englishmen themselves do not 
seem backward in impressing on him 
the difference. Indeed, he is weari- 
somely haunted by a certain phantas- 
mal student of Paris, who stalks 
through the brain of don and under- 
graduate alike: a being whose studies 
are the works of Zola, whose recrea- 
tion is the Bal Bullier. Nevertheless, 
the annoyance caused him by this 
tedious personage does not prevent him 
from doing justice to the real superi- 
ority of the moral atmosphere at the 
English University. Thus he com- 
pares the élite of Oxford undergradu- 
ates with the élite of Parisian students: 


They possess general information, 
rather than profound learning. Less 
mature than French students, they 
have read and observed less. But the 
compensation for this intellectual 
youthfulness is to be found in the 
youthfulness of their hearts. If they 
have fewer ideas they have more en- 
thusiasm. If their minds are less 
quick to perceive objections, they have, 
on the other hand, more convictions. 
Being creatures of the will, rather 
than of the intellect, they believe in re- 
ligion or radically deny it. Scepticism 
has here no influence on daily life, nor 
on the intellectual life, still less on the 
life of the heart. Subjected to more 
external discipline than we are, they 
discipline themselves more severely. 
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If they are guilty of an escapade, they 
do not boast of it; joking is allowable, 
but ribald conversation is unknown. 
They do not worship woman, but they 
respect her. They do not form so 
strong an intellectual élite as our own, 
but they certainly forin a political, and 
what is rarer, a moral élite. 


Athleticism M. Bardoux naturally 
saw only from the outside. Its im- 
portance as a factor in the political and 
moral education, he praises; of the 
dangers, even to itself, growing out of 
its over-development, none but our- 
selves can judge. He looks at it from 
an wsthetic point of view, and thus 
prettily describes that pretty sight, a 
cricket match in the parks: 


An endless expanse of turf. On one 
side, the river glittered in the sun and 
wooded hills closed the horizon; on the 
other, white shapes played on the 
grass, while the high Gothic towers, 
dominating the trees of the park, 
searcely hid the sun, which, from mo- 
ment to moment, shed its rays across 
this scene of gaiety and youth. These 
white formsrunning on the grassin the 
sunshine, under the blue sky, almost 
recalled the Greek athlete of tradition. 


He found another kind of interest in 
observing the numbers of working 
men among the spectators. “An en- 
thusiastic audience, delighted, it ap- 
peared, to forget social inequalities in 
the contemplation of feats of skill.” 

At the spectacle of the Eights he as- 
sists with enthusiasm; though not 
without astonishment, when 
gray-haired professors pass him _ tu- 
multuously, clad in the worn weeds of 
their boating days, running and ring- 
ing dinner-bells with frenzy. The 
races, the final plunge and frolic of 
the leading crews in the water, he 
aptly describes as “the healthy bac- 
chanal of vigorous bodies.” But the 
bonfires and other celebrations of tri- 
umph following on them, he cannot 
equally admire. 

The feature of modern Oxford which, 


some 
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after all, most impresses him, is the 
Social movement. In France also, 
Social problems hold a front rank in 
the minds of intelligent young men. 
But there, the University has made but 
small and unsuccessful attempts to 
cope with them practically. M. Bar- 
doux pays a tribute of sincere admira- 
tion to the vigor, the enthusiasm, the 
success, of the attack on the Social 
problem which has been made by the 
present generation of University men 
in England. His homage is the more 
generous that it is yielded with a sigh. 

“When we visit foreign countries,” 
he says, “there are superiorities which 
we can recognize without emotion: 
commercial, industrial, political supe- 
riorities—but moral superiorities can 
never be confessed without a certain 
pang at the heart.” 

Thus he writes, after an evening 
spent in New College Hall, where the 
annual meeting of the members of 
Oxford House had been held. Before 
attending the meeting, he had dined in 
the Hall of All Souls’, and seen there, 
on the right of the Warden, 

a personage in a B.A. gown, whom 
every one treated with profound re- 
spect. The gown, the gentle and re- 
fined expression of his face, made me 
take him for a distinguished M. P. It 
was General Roberts, come to Oxford 
to preside at the annual meeting of the 
members of Oxford House. My neigh- 
bor, Mr. Dicey, broke in on my aston- 
ishment at the sight of a general in a 
B. A. gown coming to preside at a 
philanthropic meeting. . . The evening 
which followed this elegant repast 
will remain for ever engraven on my 
mind as one of the noblest spectacles 
at which I have ever been present. In 
that marvellous hall of New College, 
panelled with carved woodwork, light- 
ed by candelabra which gave an ap- 
pearance of life to the portraits of fa- 
mous men hung here and there on the 
walls; in this hall with its Gothic win- 
dows, through which you saw domes 
and towers soaring up into the blue 
night, were piled a thousand young 
men. The Bishop of St. Albans was 
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the first to speak. He described with 
enthusiasm and gratitude the wonder- 
ful results obtained by the University 
settlements. When he told them that 
the number of communicants had 
doubled, there was enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 


" 


“Enthusiastic applause! Imagine 
it! As though the bishop had doubled 
the score in a cricket match. 


... The great success of the even- 
ing was the Reverend Winnington In- 
gram. With real talent and intelli- 
gence he showed what undergraduates 
and working men have to gain by being 
brought into contact. He spoke well 
and feelingly of all the good which 
had been done, and ending with a fine 
burst of eloquence, he cried: “And you, 
the new-comers into the University, 
come to us. Whatever you may be, 
orators, philosophers, poets, come; for 
we shall know how to find a use for all 
of you. Let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder in this fight, and win yet 
another honor for the old dark blue 
flag of our University.” While the 
hall still rang with acclamations, I 
moved away, at once sympathetic and 
sad. I thought of certain philanthropic 
undertakings organized by the stu- 
dents of Paris, which but just contrive 
to exist, without a single word of en- 
couragement. I remembered the ef- 
forts made by a few friends to start a 
more important scheme, and its failure 
in face of the general indifference. 


So the severe young critic. Yet it 
may be pleaded in extenuation of this 
passivity on the part of the Paris 
University, that it is but a phase of 
that general paralysis of the self- 
organizing powers which is_ the 
Frenchman’s fatal inheritance from a 
too glorious past. 

It is the custom for the various 
University settlements to send parties 
of their working-men members to Ox- 
ford at Whitsuntide, where they are 
entertained by undergraduate mem- 
bers. M. Bardoux was present at one 
of these parties, and thus comments 
upon it: 


What a gulf between France and 
LIVING AGZ. VOL. II. 85 
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England, symbolized by their working 
men. The one heavy, but energetic, 
slow, but conscientious, hard to imbue 
with ideas, insusceptible to violent 
passion, works at long, monotonous 
tasks without weariness, but without 
being capable of the least originality. 
The other, compensating for his lack of 
endurance by his adaptability, pos- 
sessing a quickness of intelligence as 
astonishing as it is superficial, and an 
imagination open to every idea, 
whether good or evil, makes up for the 
absence of continuity in his work by 
the rapidity and artistic excellence of 
his execution. While they were talk- 
ing or singing, I saw my friends 
through the blue smoke of the ciga- 
rettes, sitting beside the working men. 
One of them was explaining his trade 
as a carpenter, the other his distrust 
of Socialism. At the same hour, in 
nearly every college in Oxford, at Eton 
and at Harrow, a number of these 
brotherly meals were taking place. 
This evening, in many cottages, mother 
and children are hearing the father 
talk about the Oxford young men; the 
thoughts of more than one will turn 
with gratitude to these luxurious pal- 
aces; more than one social hatred will 
be appeased. 


The French, it seems, consider Eng- 
land the only country where Socialism 
has no possible future, and conse- 
quently—“the crowning tribute of ad- 
miration in our disinterested epoch”— 
invest their capital over here. M. 
Bardoux possibly found more Social- 
ism at Oxford than he expected, but in 
spite of the noisiness both of the 
Socialistic group and of their assail- 
ants, he does not attach undue impor- 
tance to its existence. Yet he attended 
a Socialistic meeting at Somerville 
College; an event surely so rare as to 
be a curiosity. It was not his first 
visit to the college. He describes its 
superficial aspects—strange enough to 
a Frenchman—hints at objections to 
assimilating the education of women 
to that of men; but wisely refrains 
from pronouncing any definite judg- 
ment. 
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As regards the séntimental relations 
of English men and women, I cannot 
but think he has allowed himself to be 
imposed upon by this stiff-collared 
hypocrite of a young Briton, and that 
in spite of the notoriousness of our na- 
tional hypocrisy. He seems to have 
impressed M. Bardoux with the idea 
that though not wholly insusceptible 
to the tender passion, the emotions of 
his heart were always well under the 
control of his reason, and when he 
married he would expect from his wife 
an adoring affection which he would 
return with due moderation. The 
scandalous young humbug! This will 
pass with an innocent foreigner, but 
we know him better, we others. In 
spite of this lapse into credulity, M. 
Bardoux shows real penetration in 
seizing the root-reason for the amaz- 
ing success in England of the Woman’s 
Movement, which in France remains 
insignificant. In France the part as- 
signed to women in the family and in 
society has always been important 
enough to employ their intellectual 
energies and satisfy their ambitions. 
In England this has not been so. We 
are not a social people; and in spite of 
our theoretical worship of the Home, 
we are not a domestic peopie. This is 
an anomaly which strikes most 
thoughtful Englishwomen who have 
had opportunities of seeing family life 
in France. It struck M. Bardoux also. 


What an exquisite thing is an Eng- 
lish cottage! [he says, speaking of a 
small country house] With its general 
simplicity, in harmony with its unpre- 
tentious architecture, with its wide 
lawns and the subtle odor of happiness 
which exhales from the Virginia 
creepers and the flowers which frame 
every window. How is it that having 
discovered not only the model habita- 
tion for a family—simple enough not 
to remind the passer-by of his poverty, 
gay enough to make every one glad to 
return to it—but also the harmonious 
name, the song to celebrate it, how is 
it that the English have not our family 





life, with its close ties and its elevated 
conception of the mother? 


The answer to his question would 
be an essay on the combinations and 
permutations of our national life. 
But family feeling is far from being 
all that the Clerk of Paris finds want- 
ing in England. Beside the picture of 
the Whitsuntide party in Balliol, it is 
humiliating to have to place this 
other: 


It has happened to me more than 
once to assist at scenes like that which 
took place yesterday, towards mid- 
night, at —— College. Five or six un- 
dergraduates, grouped round a piano 
which was almost dumbed by the 
glasses of beer which had been poured 
over its strings, were singing a German 
song. On the carpet, amid pools of 
beer, lay fifty-eight bottles, in rows of 
ten. I arranged them myself, while 
the lamp swung veiled by the smoke 
from the pipes, and a guest, completely 
overcome, disappeared precipitately. 


In spite of the advantages of their 
education, he found “a mass of under- 
graduates whose brutality and igno- 
rance were scarcely masked by their 
personal dignity.” “The general ab- 
sence of artistic and literary curi- 
osity,” the unintellectuality of the 
Briton, he cannot but constantly re- 
mark. It is patent to all observers, 
and much the same in every rank of 
life. It is one of the paradoxes of 
humanity that out of this unintellec- 
tual race has sprung the richest poeti- 
cal literature since the Greeks. Out of 
this people without the first conception 
of art, came in the eighteenth century 
an art of portraiture perhaps un- 
equalled in its satisfying elegance, un- 
surpassed in its brilliant technical 
quality; in the present century an im- 
aginative art of a force and beauty 
which is to-day acknowledged in Eu- 
rope. Oxford was at once the cradle 
and the sanctuary of this latter art, 
and twenty years ago nine out of ten 
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cultivated Oxford men were its fa- 
natics. It is curious, and in a manner 
interesting, to note that M. Bardoux, 
mixing with some of the élite of Ox- 
ford undergraduates, should have 
heard nothing on the subject of art, 
except a few good old crusted Vic- 
torianisms, and never have suspected 
that the school of “Art for Art’s sake” 
once flourished and abounded in Ox- 
ford. Evidently, the artistic wave 
has passed over, and the normal Briton 
re-asserted himself. His complete lack 
of oratorical power, and also of the 
power of clear explanation, astonishes 
our French student. At the Union, he 
says: 

The orators do not deserve the name. 
Quietly, with hands in pockets, walk- 
ing up and down, they deliver expres- 
sionlessly an ill-composed little mono- 
logue. I seem still to see the last 
speaker, a blonde, beardless youth, 
blushing like a girl. Between every 
word he inserted two interjections in 
common use, and his impassible com- 
peers did not even smile. 

These defects M. Bardoux considers 
more serious in the teachers than in 
the undergraduates, and few indeed 
were the lectures at which he did not 
note them. 

M. —— [he says] recited or read a 
conscientious study, but the slowness 
of his speech and the want of composi- 


tion made it difficult to pay attention. - 


I begin to fear these two failings are 
general here. 

All these lectures have the same 
characteristics. They are much more 
like a classe de rhétorique* than lectures 
in a university. The professor sets 
forth his subject matter in a summary 
and intelligent manner, but certain 
things are always wanting: first, the 
clear and methodical exposition of 
ideas, which is an indispensable part 
of pedagogy; then the characteristics 
of the highest education—originality 
of thought, minuteness of detail and 
eloquence. 

. . . As the teachers here do not give 
their pupils any historical method, 


2 A high class in a lycee. 
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those who intend to teach are obliged 
to go to Germany, or to the Ecole des 
Chartes to complete their education. . . 
Oxford undergraduates form a deplor- 
able audience; they do not listen, or 
listen badly. The girls are almost the 
only ones to follow attentively and 
take notes... The coldness of the 
audience, who have no smile for a 
touch of humor, whose faces exhibit 
neither interest nor curiosity, reacts 
upon the lecturer. His disjointed con- 
versation, I cannot say his eloquence, 
remains almost always cold and color- 
less. 

Oxford lectures on Greek and 
Latin literature he considers supe- 
rior to an ordinary classe de rhétor- 
ique, and inferior to the lectures at 
the Sorbonne. He criticises them as 
being too exclusively occupied with 
tthe ideas of the author, and not suffi- 
ciently with pure scholarship. This is 
a reversal of M. Taine’s criticism of 
the teaching at English public schools 
thirty-seven years ago. 

The superiority of our neighbors in 
many fields of learning M. Bardoux 
found freely acknowledged in Oxford. 
Professor Dicey spoke with enthusi- 
asm of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
where he had been present at a discus- 
sion between M. Sorel and one of his 
pupils, which, as the English professor 
admitted, could have had no parallel in 
Oxford. Professor Dicey is mentioned 
by M. Bardoux as one of the few men 
he came across who struck him as be- 
ing really eminent. This want of emi- 
nence is one of the defects with which 
he charges Oxford; and he is not the 
first to discover it. More than one 
reason may be given for its existence— 
as, for instance, that a man of con- 
spicuous talent commonly prefers to 
be eminent in a wider, perhaps a more 
lucrative, sphere than that of Oxford. 
This is a cause which has always 
been at work, but in the present gen- 
eration it is more potent than ever. 
Again another reason. Whereas in a 
non-collegiate university it is a stu- 











dent’s own affair whether he does or 
does not pass his examinations, in Ox- 
ford it is the affair of the college. 
The undergraduates are compelled 
within a given time to pass certain ex- 
aminations, which are not by any 
means hollow forms. In the leading 
colleges they are obliged, with few ex- 
ceptions, to read for Honors in some 
final school. And it may be noted in 
passing that this fact should do some- 
thing towards clearing them from the 
charge of complete ignorance. It is 
the stern task of the college lecturer 
and tutor to lead or drive the steps of 
joyous youth in the narrow way of ex- 
aminations; and when he has done it 
conscientiously—which he seldom fails 
to do—he has small energy or leisure 
left to bestow on original study. He 
has also on his shoulders certain re- 
sponsibilities of government from 
which the Sorbonne professor is free. 
But to explain the defect is not to 
minimize it: its gravity is evident. 

Thus the Clerk of Paris concerning 
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the clerks of Oxenford. In precisely 
what measure his criticisms and his 
appreciations are just, many others 
will be better able to judge than my- 
self. As the impressions of a singu- 
larly intelligent Paris student, of an 
age to mix on terms of equality with 
our own undergraduates, they are cer- 
tainly of interest. Do they not also 
suggest as a possibility a renewal in 
some sort of the old communion of the 
Universities? A few such serious stu- 
dents from Paris would bring into our 
colleges a valuable element; an ele- 
ment of artistic and literary intelli- 
gence, and of real study, stimulating 
alike to comrades and to teachers. 
The more genuinely patriotic the 
French student, the more he would 
feel the value of certain lessons to be 
learned over here: lessons in govern- 
ment and self-government. He would 
return knowing better how to be a 
good citizen; and of good citizens 
France has need. 
Margaret L. Woods. 








CHAPTER V. 


“Circumstance is the test of a man’s 
quality; his conduct in a crisis the 
standard of his value.” 

The bishop closed the book impa- 
tiently. Mr. Dallis looked up from his 
paper and smiled. They were both 
sitting on one of the lawn seats. 


“What is the matter?” he asked. “Is 
it very poor?” 
“It is absurd,” said the bishop. “Ab- 


surd—inane! It is time to restrict this 
man’s output;” and rising hastily, he 
stepped into the drawing-room to re- 
place the volume upon a table. 


LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 








Commander Digby, as usual, was 
there, and looked up as he entered. 
The bishop gave him a glance of doubt 
and questioning, not unmingled with 
a little curious but pardonable resent- 
ment. He remembered that this fel- 
low-guest had checked his plans more 
than once by his apparent desire to 
lounge in that corner chair as often 
and as long as he possibly could. Such 
conduct seemed utterly thoughtless 
and unreasonable. 

But now the commander rose, with 
a little gesture of relief. 

“I give it up,” he said lazily. 
afraid that it won’t work.” 


*“T am 
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“What do you mean?’ asked the 
bishop, in natural surprise. 

“My little plan, or rather my theory, 
answered Commander Digby. “It’s 
about that diamond.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

The commander proceeded to ex- 
plain. “I'll tell you how it is,” he said; 
“it’s a rather curious case, because you 
are in it yourself. Do you know, I 
have an idea that Lady Stalland’s dia- 
mond was picked up by one of the ser- 
vants.” 

“Indeed?” said the bishop again. He 
was looking out through the window 
with no sign of particular interest. 

“Yes. Ignorance and sudden temp- 
tation, you know—just as I suggested 
at the dinner-table when the loss was 
discovered. But an idea occurred to me 
yesterday morning while I was dress- 
ing, and it was this: If one of the ser- 
vants took the stone, she would proba- 
bly soon regret the theft. As soon as 
she realized its value, and as soon as 
the loss was discovered, she would be 
frightened, and would begin to wish 
she hadn’t touched it. Then her one 
thought would be—— What do you 
think ?” 

“To hide it,” suggested the bishop, 
deceitfully; for he saw what was com- 
ing. 

“Not at all—not at all. Her one 
thought would be to return it to the 
spot from which she had taken it. I 
am presuming, you observe, that it was 
one of those silly women. No man 
would do such a mad thing.” 

The bishop nodded agreement. 

“As soon as I thought of this,” 
tinued the commander, “I determined 
to work it out. I came down early yes- 
terday morning--you were down only 
just before me. if you recollect—almost 
expecting to find the diamond some- 
where on the floor. It was not there, 
so I concluded that the woman had not 
yet had a chance to replace it. I caleu- 
lated, however, that she would hang 
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about the drawing-room until she 
found her opportunity, and that until 
she had found it she would look into 
ihe room just three times as often as 
any other person. That would be 
something after the style of the moth 
and the candle, you know. Therefore, 
I resolved to keep a good lookout and 
watch faces, keeping in the room as 
much as possible. In fact, I have 
scarcely left the place for a minute ex- 
cept when I was bound to do so, or 
when there was some one else here.” 

“That is true,” theught the bishop, 
“You haven't.” 

“You will understand, of course, that 
I am not qualifying for a_ thief- 
catcher,” the commander said apolo- 
getically. “I have been doing this for 
the simple purpose of testing my little 
theory. But it hasn’t worked out as 
well as I expected. You'll never guess 
who has made the largest number of 
visits to this room since yesterday 
morning.” 

The bishop might have made a very 
creditable guess. He thought it wiser 
not to try. 

“It is yourself,” said the commander. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the bishop. 
“Dear me, how very remarkable!” and 
he looked suitably startled and im- 
pressed. What a deceitful bishop he 
had become since Saturday! 

“Yes,” proceeded Commander Digby, 
rising from his chair. “You have come 
into this room exactly twenty-three 
times since yesterday morning. As for 
the servants, why not one of them has 
acted a bit suspiciously, and it is evi- 
dent that my theory was weak some- 
where. I'll give up detective work 
after this.” 

The bishop smiled. If 
mander’s eye had been nearly as keen 
as his theory, he must have noticed the 
sickliness of that smile; but he did not 
notice, and in a moment more had 
passed out to join Mr. Dallis on the 
lawn. 
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The bishop was glad to see him go, 
for he was plainly a dangerous man. 
Standing alone on the hearth-rug, he 
wondered how many more threads he 
had yet to come upon in this tangled 
skein. 

It was now Monday morning, and 
he was looking forward with feverish 
eagerness to the hour of his departure. 
As far as he was aware, no fresh 
movement had yet taken place. Sir 
Edward had said nothing at breakfast, 
and Mr. Fitchett was invisible. Things 
were quiet, and he began to think that 
they would remain in that state until 
he could settle them. His letter to- 
morrow morning would do it. 

He had passed another miserable 
night—a night such as he had often 
read of but never experienced before. 
As the hours had followed one another, 
his self-scorn had magnified his fault 
into something quite unlike itself. 
His old assurance, his self-confidence, 
had vanished utterly with his self-re- 
spect. He had learned that he was 
nothing better than a contemptibly 
weak mortal, doing wrong because he 
dreaded the opinions of his fellow-men. 
He was not Saturday’s Bishop of Hex- 
minster, but some other feeble and un- 
worthy creature who had, in a myste- 
rious way, found himself in lawn. 

So he mused now, standing on the 
rug where all his troubles had com- 
menced, and looking vacantly at 
the bronzes on the mantle-piece. But 
suddenly his glance fell upon a mirror 
which reflected the portions of the 
room behind him, and the region of the 
door; and he saw that some one was 
watching him from the doorway. 

At first, he was naturally startled, 
but had the presence of mind not to 
look round. He examined the face of 
the watcher carefully, and saw that it 
was the face of a woman—a young 
woman. Something, partly memory, 
partly intuition, told him that it was 
the face of little Miss Connie’s nurse. 
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In another moment he saw more. 
The expression on the girl’s face was 
not the expression of one who watches 
as a spy. True, there was a certain 
furtiveness about it, and she evidently 
did not intend to be seen; but that 
was not all. There was a great deal 
of anxiety in the manner of her gaze, 
as though she wished, almost as much 
as she feared, to attract attention; and, 
above all, there was a look of eager 
appeal not for a moment to be mis- 
taken. 

Still watching, motionless, the bish- 
op tried to imagine a reason for this 
curious conduct. She wanted some- 
thing; that was clear enough. That 
her want was in some way connected 
with himself seemed equally clear. 
She was on very good terms with Mar- 
tin, as he knew. Ah, yes—Martin! 

The bishop gave a start, as a horrible 
suggestion came to his mind, and the 
face vanished abruptly from the door- 
way. The house, he now noticed, was 
unusually quiet; but it was a quiet 
which had in it a hint of impending 
danger. Where was Sir Edward? 
Where was Lady Stalland? Where 
was Fitchett? He reached the door in 
three strides, just in time to hear light 
footsteps hastening down one of the 
farther corridors. 

He stood for a moment irresolute. 
Then the second footman happened to 
emerge from the dining-room. 

“Where is Martin?” asked 
bishop. 

“In the library, my lord.” 

“Who is with him? Is your master 
there?” 

“Yes, my lord; and her ladyship, and 
the strange gentleman.” 

“Thank you,” said the bishop; and 
the second footman, dismissed, went 
his way, wondering. 

The bishop stood in the hall for sevy- 
eral moments longer, and then pro- 
ceeded to the library. On his way, he 
was obliged to pass the stairs, and one 
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who was slowly descending greeted 
his appearance with a cry of recogni- 
tion: 

“Oh, there’s my wobber!”’ 

The bishop looked up. This time 
the child’s greeting caused him no 
tremor. 

“Wobber!” she cried, “have you seen 
nursie? I’se lost her.” 

He remembered the face at the draw- 
ing-room door. “Yes, my dear,” he 
said. “I think she is down here.” 
And he prepared to pass on. 

But there was something still to be 
said. The child was now on the fourth 
step, looking full into his face. What 
she read there, with the marvellous 
and unreasoning perception of child- 
hood, must have produced her next 
question: 

“Is the game finished, wobber? Is it 
over? Are you going to give up the 
diamond you wobbed?” 

The question was cruel, heartless, al- 
most triumphant; but the face of the 
questioner was full of sun and laugh- 
ter. The bishop answered mildly, yet 
speaking with difficulty: 

“I think so, my dear—I think so—I 
fear so.” 

“In the lib’wy?” asked Connie. 
“Where papa is? Then I’se coming 
with you.” And before he could pro- 
test or object, she had descended the 
remaining steps and had taken him 
by the hand. Half-unwillingly he 
submitted, and they went on togeth- 
er. 

In the library Sir Edward Stalland 
sat at the writing-table, with his back 
to the door. At his right stood Lady 
Stalland, and before him, with the 
table between, Martin the footman. 
Inspector Fitchett was also there. 

The entrance of the bishop and his 
companion took place at a singular 
point in the proceedings. Sir Edward 
had just asked a question. 

“So you refuse to speak, Martin? 
You have nothing more to say?” 
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It was a final question, and Martin 
had answered it finally: 

“Nothing, Sir Edward.” 

A pause had followed—a pause curi- 
ously suggestive of a deadlock. It 
was during the pause that the new- 
comers entered. Their appearance 
was received by Lady Stalland with a 
sigh of relief, and Sir Edward evi- 
dently shared her emotion. Martin's 
obstinate features relaxed a little, but 
the inspector made no sign. 

“Oh, my dear bishop,” cried Lady 
Stalland, “I am glad you have come in! 
This is a most unhappy affair.” 

The bishop inclined his head gravely, 
and looked at Sir Edward. “Can I do 
anything?” he asked. 

Then the baronet spoke abruptly. 
“We have been questioning Martin,” 
he said; “you know the circumstances, 
and you can imagine why we should 
have done so. We simply ask him 
whether he has seen anything, or 
whether he knows anything, of his 
mistress’ diamond. He refuses to 
answer.” 

“Either ‘Yes’ 
Fitchett, quietly. 

“Either ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’” repeated Sir 
Edward. 

There was another long pause. With 
the exception of the child, who was 
gazing at her elders in wide-eyed sur- 
prise, every one seemed distinctly un- 
comfortable. Sir Edward and Lady 
Stalland waited for the bishop’s opin- 
ion, and wondered at his sternness and 
pallor; while Martin hung his head 
low. But the most troubled of the 
whole group was probably Inspector 
Fitchett. 

For something was going awry with 
his plans. When Martin had been 
called in a few minutes before—when 
the footman had found himself face 
to face with this old acquaintance— 
everything had seemed to be going 
right enough. The man’s amazement, 
his dismay, his evident guilt and fear, 
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had gladdened the officer’s heart with 
prospects of speedy success. Then Sir 
Edward had asked the fellow a ques- 
tion, and a check had taken place at 
once. 

He had never expected a refusal to 
answer. Denial would have been natu- 
ral, and he had been fully prepared to 
hear a long tissue of falsehoods and 
protestations. He had been still more 
prepared to witness a collapse, a con- 
fession, and a pitiful appeal for mercy. 
But silence might mean anything, and 
he did not forget that the whole of the 
evidence was purely circumstantial. 
He watched the faces and waited, his 
small blue eyes half closed. 

“Of course,” said Sir Edward, “since 
he refuses to speak, I have only one 
thing to do. ‘there is no alternative.” 

The next remark came from the 
most unlikely quarter. It was spoken 
in a small voice, full of indignant sur- 
prise: 

“But Martin isn’t a wobber. He 
isn’t a bit of a wobber!” 

“Ha!” said Inspector Fitchett to 
himself; “what is this?” Lady Stal- 
land frowned at the child, and Sir Ed- 
ward turned impatiently. Seeing, how- 
ever, that she held the bishop’s hand, 
he said nothing. It was ‘the bishop who 
silenced her by a whisper of “Hush!” 
The others had been surprised at her 
remark, but he had been alarmed. 

He had come to settle this matter 
himself, and she must not do it for 
him. In Martin’s face he saw that the 
game was not yet really over—that 
the man was prepared to keep silence. 
He would keep silence, at least, until 
to-morrow, when all would be set to 
rights. But the bishop had brushed 
the thought aside with contempt. He 
was a man once more. 

His emotions of the night had cul- 
minated in a sudden revival of his 
fugitive courage. Face to face with 
this crisis in affairs, he became himself 
again. Martin’s conduct was a revela- 
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tion, and the revelation a stimulant. 
While his weakness had been without 
hurt to others he had indulged it; had 
allowed it to lead him into doubtful 
places, into evasions, shufflings, al- 
most into baseness. Now he saw an- 
other man accused in his stead, and 
it was another matter. So there was 
something heroic in the way in which 
he faced the group and prepared to 
own his error. In spite of his pallor, 
he had never been so like a bishop, so 
like a man. 

“I am sorry,” he began—‘“I am sorry 
that Martin should have been sus- 
pected in connection with the loss of 
the diamond. It is a great mistake.” 

He paused, to allow his words to 
have their full effect. Inspector Fitch- 
ett heard them with growing uneasi- 
ness, the others with surprise. Martin 
looked up in breathless anxiety. But 
at that critical moment there came a 
slow tap, tap, tap from the edge of the 
table where the bishop stood, and Miss. 
Connie was heard to count in a loud 
whisper, “One, two, three!’ 

The bishop heard, but did not look 
down. He had more to say, and lost 
no time. 

“TI have already told Inspector Fitch- 
ett,” he said, with a stern glance at the 
officer, “that I have every confidence in 
Martin’s integrity, despite what oc- 
curred a few years ago. I have the 
very highest reasons for this confi- 
dence.” 

Tap, tap, tap—‘“Four, five, sia, 
counted Miss Connie, in quiet disdain 
of all that was passing. And there the 
bishop paused, exactly on the verge of 
his confession. The others were look- 
ing at him no longer—all eyes were 
upon the child at his side. 

He looked down. On the edge of the 
table were six pieces of glass. At the 
same instant she raised her eyes trium- 
phantly—the child who had placed 
them there. 

“You wobbed one of my diamonds,” 
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she said; “but I had six all the time. 
I found one more on the carpet!” 

The pallor of the bishop’s face 
seemed to deepen as the last words 
were borne in upon his understanding. 
His lips were parted, and he stared va- 
cantly, first at the articles on the table, 
then at the countenances of those 
around him. Mr. Fitchett’s eyes were 
wide open for once, and the word he 
uttered was short and sharp. Martin’s 
expression was one of astonishment, 
and so was Lady Stalland’s. But Sir 
Edward, with an exclamation quite as 
abrupt as the detective’s, picked up 
one of the six glass diamonds and 
gazed at it fixedly. 

There was a brief pause. The ob- 
ject Sir Edward held was smaller than 
the other five, but it gleamed with ten- 
fold lustre. 

“What is it?’ gasped the bishop. 
“Is it the—is it the——” 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward, quietly; “it 
is. It is the lost diamond.” 

To the bishop’s gaze, the faces 
around him were hazy at that moment. 
He gripped the edge of the table to 
steady himself. His companions be- 
gan to speak, excitedly, wonderingly; 
but he did not hear what they said. 
He was recalling the incidents of Sat- 
urday night, the words of the child, 
the finding of the diamond, and the 
truth was coming home to him—the 
real truth this time. Had he been 
mistaken all along? Had he suffered 
all those agonies needlessly? Could it 
be possible? 

Slowly he took from its place of con- 
cealment the other diamond—the one 
he had found. With a sickly smile, he 
laid it down beside the others. It was 
exactly like them. Then he looked at 
Miss Connie. 

“That’s my diamond,” she said, nod- 
ding in complete’ understanding. 
“That’s my diamond. You've been a 
make-believe wobber ever since Sat- 
urday; but now the game is over;” and 
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she gathered up her toys in her 
chubby hands, with every sign of sat- 
isfaction and delight. 

Yes, the game was over. Again the 
bishop smiled. The child’s words 
were quite true. He had only been a 
make-believe robber after all. But 
what a terrible game it had been! He 
had been playing in dead earnest. 

Half an hour later, Inspector Fitch- 
ett was being driven away in the dog- 
cart, muttering sundry opinions as to 
the “infernal meddlesomeness” of chil- 
dren and the stupidity of their parents. 
Sir Edward was telling his guests in 
the drawing-room how the diamond 
had at last been found in the very spot 
where no one had dreamed of looking 
for it; and Miss Connie was reflecting 
upon the really excellent way in which 
a bishop can make believe to be a rob- 
ber. The bishop himself, after a 
short interview with Lady Stalland, 
was speaking to Martin in the hall. 
The incident of the lost diamond was 
over and done with, and the bishop 
was, to all appearance, the bishop of 
last week, benign but dignified, affable 
but stately. Yet this interview and 
one which followed it indicated that 
there had been a change. 

“Martin,” he said, kindly, as the 
man came up, “I have been thinking 
of what you told me on Saturday even- 
ing. Your words gave me great pleas- 
ure, and I shall be glad to try you once 
more in my own service.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Martin, humbly. 
Since he had discovered the injustice 
of his late suspicions the poor fellow 
had not dared to look his lordship in 
the face. 

“As it happens,” the bishop contin- 
ued, “my butler, Gannet, will be leav- 
ing at the end of the quarter. If you 
think you could take his place you 
may write to me in a day or two. I 
have mentioned the matter to Lady 
Stalland already.” 

And with that, the bishop passed on. 
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Martin stood still, thinking it over, and 
the more he thought of it the more as- 
tonished he became. Why, the butler 
at the palace had a house all to him- 
self. A house, of course, meant a wife 
to keep it; and a wife—— But when 
his meditations had reached that point 
he hurried away to find Miss Connie’s 
nurse. 

The other interview indicating a 
change in the bishop, took place at 
lunch. The story of the diamond had, 
of course, to be retold, and Sir Ed- 
ward concluded the tale with an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

“What puzzles me,” he said, “is 
Martin’s silence. I can’t imagine why 
he should have refused to answer the 
question I asked him.” 

“Ah,” said Commander Digby, “I 
shouldn’t trouble about that. Perhaps 
the man was hurt, and some people 
get obstinate when they feel insulted. 
He felt himself in Fitchett’s black 
books, you know.” 

The commander's suggestion was 
generally considered satisfactory, and 
the matter dropped. Mrs. Digby, who 
was again the bishop’s neighbor, then 
turned to another subject. 

“By the way,” she began, “you re- 
member the case we were speaking of 
the other night. That man has been 
brought before the magistrates.” 

The bishop remembered very well. 
“Indeed!” he said. “What was the re- 
sult?” 

“He reserved his defence,” answered 
Mrs. Digby, “and he hinted that he 
was the victim of circumstances. Of 
course that’s all nonsense, as you said 
on Saturday. Circumstances, indeed!” 

It was a minute or more before the 
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bishop replied. “Hem!” he said, slowly 
but clearly. “I have been thinking 
over that remark, and have slightly 
changed my opinion. If the man 
pleads circumstances, I shall be in- 
clined to wait a little. Circumstances, 
you know. my dear Mrs. Digby——” 

“Yes,” murmured the lady, as he 
paused. “Circumstances——” 

“Often alter cases,” the bishop con- 
cluded, calmly. 

It seemed a very trite, a very aged 
remark; yet, when he held it up to 
criticism he saw that he could not have 
said anything more representative of 
his own changed, enlightened views. 
Mrs. Digby subsided into wondering 
silence, entering the last remark in her 
mental note-book for future use. How 
broad-minded the dear bishop was! 


As I have already said in other 
words, the Bishop of Hexminster is 
famous for his sympathy with the 
faults and failings of his fellow-men, 
and for his reluctance to judge them 
hastily. He is always ready to con- 
sider the argument of circumstances; 
but even his most intimate friends can- 
not guess that this is because circum- 
stances on one occasion made him al- 
most a criminal, and showed him in 
his own conduct the helplessness and 
the weakness of even the most upright 
of men and bishops. His admirers 
do not know this, and probably will 
not credit the story when they read it; 
but the bishop’s own character, in its 
increased charm and attractiveness, is 
the best possible evidence of his short 
and unhappy connection with Lady 
Stalland’s diamond. 

W. EB. Cule. 


(The end.) 
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THE DERELICT. 


She had been a _ staunch, well- 
found wooden barque of about 800 
tons, English built, but, like so many 
more of our sturdy old sailing ships, 
in the evening of her days she had 
been bought by the thrifty Norwegi- 
ans. She bore on her ample stern the 
faded legend, “Olaf Trygvasson, 
Trondhjem.” Backwards and for- 
wards across the. North Atlantic to 
Quebec in summer, and to the Gulf 
Ports in winter, she had been faith- 
fully droguing timber for them for 
several seasons, her windmill-pump 
steadily going and the owners’ profits 
accumulating. 

This last voyage, however, had been 
unfortunate from its commencement. 
To the serious annoyance of Trygvas- 
son & Co., no outward freight was ob- 
tainable, while the passage was half 
as long again as it should have been. 
A cargo was secured at last in Pensa- 
cola, with which not only was her ca- 
pacious hold crammed, but the whole 
deck, fore and aft as high as the shear- 
poles, was piled with the balks, so that 
from the forecastle-head to the taff- 
rail she was flush—a _ wind-swept 
stretch of slippery, uneven planks, 
with just a hole left here and there for 
the hard-bitten mariners to creep 
down to their darksome dens below. 
They were hardly clear of the harbor 
when one of the hurricane-like squalls 
so common to the Florida coast burst 
upon her, tearing a whole suit of sails 
froma the yards and stays, and sending 
them fleeting to leeward like fluttering 
clouds of spindrift. Then gale after 
gale buffeted her with unrelenting se- 
verity, treating the stolid, long-suffer- 
ing crew with persistent cruelty, as 
they crept wearily about the bitter 
eminence of the deck-load or clung, 
half-frozen, to the yards, wrestling 


with the crackling, ice-laden canvas. 
There were no complaints, for Scandi- 
navian sailors endure the bitterest 
hardships with wonderful patience, 
growling—that welkused privilege of 
British seamen—being almost  un- 
known among them. 

At last there came a day when the 
wind grew more savage than they had 
yet borne, wind with a wrathful, tear- 
ing edge to it, as well as a force 
against which none of their canvas 
would stand for a moment. As a last 
resource, they hove her to under a tar- 
paulin cut from the lazarette hatch, 
only two feet square, which they 
lashed to the mizzen rigging. This 
steadied her for some hours, keeping 
her head to the wind fairly well, until 
a sea came howling down out of the 
gray hopelessness to windward, and 
caught her on the weather quarter. It 
twisted her up into the wind, wrench- 
ing off the rudder-head as you would 
behead a shrimp. Helpless, she fell 
off on the other tack just in time for 
a black mountain of solid water to 
hurl itself upon the bluff of her bow 
and sweep aft, tearing away with it 
boats, men, and all else that stood or 
lay in its way. When that great flood 
had subsided she was a silent ship. 
The sole member of the crew left on 
deck was he who had been the helms- 
man, but was now only a heap of 
broken bones lying in a confused tan- 
gle just in the little space behind the 
wheel. 

And now, being entirely at the mercy 
of the howling wind and scourging sea, 
the doomed ship was gradually 
stripped of her various furniture. 
Yards, released from position by the 
carrying away of the braces, battered 
and banged about until they and their 
supporting spars fell in ruin on the 
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deck-load and thundered alongside at 
the sturdy hull. While this dismant- 
ling was in progress, a small boy of 
about thirteen cowered in the murky 
cabin, as far out of reach of the invad- 
ing flood of salt water as he could get, 
wondering wearily when the clamor 
overhead would subside and somebody 
come below again.. He was a London 
waif, who, unwanted and forlorn, had 
been for several years drifting about 
the world, the sport of every cross- 
eurrent of mischance, until he had 
landed at Pensacola, where Captain 
Neilsen, of the “Olaf Trygvasson,” 
had, in pity for his youthful loneliness, 
given him a passage to London in ex- 
change for his services as cabin-boy. 
Although fairly well versed in sea- 
faring—for he had been nearly two 
years at the poor business—he mar- 
velled mightily at the uproar above, 
and how it was he heard no voices. 
The noise of falling spars, the dull 
crashing of blows of the sea, and the 
melancholy wailing of the wind were 
still so deafening that he was able as 
yet to console himself withthe thought 
that puny human cries would beinaudi- 
ble. But at last his suspense grew un- 
bearable, and dropping into the water, 
which was well above his waist, he 
struggled on deck to find himself sole 
representative of the crew, and the 
vessel derelict. 

A horror of great loneliness fell upon 
him. Long experience of hardness had 
made him dry-eyed upon most occa- 
sions where tears would seem to be in- 
dicated in one so young, but something 
clutched his throat now that made 
him burst into a passionate fit of cry- 
ing. In the full tide of it he suddenly 
stopped and screamed frantically, 
“Larsen, Petersen, Jansen,” but there 
was no voice, nor any that answered. 

The wind died away and the sea 
went down. There was 2 break in the 
pall of gloomy clouds, through which 
the afternoon sun gleamed warmly, 
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even hopefully. But the brave and 
much-enduring old vessel was now 
water-logged, kept afloat solely by her 
buoyant cargo. She lay over at an an- 
gle of about 45°, the waves lap-lapping 
the edge of the deck-load on the Iee- 
side. Without motive power or guid- 
ance, the sport of the elements, she 
drifted helplessly, hopelessly, any 
whither, a danger to all navigation 
during the hours of darkness, because 
almost invisible. And since she moved 
not, except with the natural oscillation 
of the ocean, the rank parasitic life, 
with which the sea teems, fastened 
upon her hungrily wherever the water 
reached, so that in a short time she be- 
gan to smell ancient and fish-like as 
Caliban. 

In the midst of that rapidly-in- 
creasing growth of weed and shell, 
the lonely lad moved ghost-like, his 
sanity preserved as yet by the nat- 
ural hopefulness of youth. But a 
fixed melancholy settled and strength- 
ened upon him. He ate barely 
sufficient to support his frail life, 
although there was a sufficiency of 
coarse food and water for many 
days. At intervals, he held long, ram- 
bling conversations with himself aloud, 
peopling the solemn silence around 
him with a multitude of the creatures 
of his fancy. But mostly he crouched 
close down to the lee edge of the deck- 
load, gazing for hours at a stretch into 
the inscrutable blue depths beneath 
him; for the weather had completely 
changed, the drift of the derelict hav- 
ing been southward into a region of 
well-nigh perpetual calm, apparently 
unvisited by storms or tenanted ships. 

Day after day crawled by—how 
many the solitary lad never knew, for 
he kept no reckoning. Longer and 
longer grew the dark festoons of silky 
weed around the battered hulk, while 
the barnacles, limpets, and other para- 
sites flourished amazingly. In those 
calm waters whither she had drifted 
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fish of all shapes and sizes, usually un- 
seen by mortal eyes, abounded. They 
swarmed around the weed-bedraped 
hull as they do about a half-tide rock 
in some quiet cove unvisited by man. 
As the calm persisted, these marine 
visitants grew quainter and more 
goblin-like of shape, fresh accessions 
to their numbers continually reaching 
the surface. Pale eyes, unfamiliar 
with the naked _ sunlight, blinked 
glassily at the garish day out of hide- 
ous heads, and the motion of these 
denizens of the cold darkness below 
was sluggish and bewildered. The 
water became thick with greasy scum 
and the usually invigorating air took 
on a taint of decay, the stench of a 
stagnant sea. To the boy's disordered 
vision these companions 
grew more uncanny than the dreams 
of a madman, but still, though they 
daily multiplied until the water seemed 
alive with them, the strange fascina- 
tion they exerted over him conquered 
his natural repugnance to slimy things 
all legs and eyes, that crawled hor- 
ribly near. He could hardly spare 
sufficient time for such scanty meals 
as he needed and must fetch from his 
hoard in an upper bunk on _ the 
weather-side of the cabin, well out of 
reach of the encroaching, restless 
flood that invaded almost every other 
nook. Far into the night, too, under 
the solemn stars, when the glazing sea 
was all aglow with living fires, bright- 
ening and fading in long lines running 
in a multitude of directions and of a 
rich variety of colors, he remained, as 
if chained to the rail, staring stead- 
fastly down at the phantasmagoria be- 
low with eyes that scarcely blinked, 
though they ached and burned with 
the unreasoning intensity of his gaze. 
His babbling ceased. He spoke no 
word now, only brooded over the un- 
healthful waters like some paralyzed 
old man. Voices came _ whispering 
strange matters in his ears, tales with- 


gruesome 
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out beginning or end, incoherent frag- 
ments of mystery that wandered 
through the twilight of his mind, but 
left no track of sense. 

At last one night he crept wearily 
into the bunk for a morsel of food, 
meaning to bring it on deck and re- 
sume his unmeaning watching of the 
sea. But when he had put a biscuit 
in the breast of his jumper and tried 
to clamber back over the black flood 
that with sullen noise swept to and 
fro in the darkened cuddy, he found 
himself unable to move, much less to 
creep monkey-wise from point to 
point to the scuttle. So he lay back 
and slept, never heeding the weakness 
and want of feeding in his wasted 
limbs. When he awoke it was day, 4 
long shaft of sunlight piercing an open- 
ing in the deck over his head and 
irradiating the gloomy den in which 
he lay. Suddenly there was a sound 
of voices, a cheery, hearty hail of 
“Anybody aboard this hooker? Hullo, 
derelict, ahoy!”’ He heard, and smiled 
feebly. Such voices had been his con- 
stant companions for days, and al- 
though he felt dimly that they sounded 
different now, he was only too certain 
that they would change into malig- 
nant mockeries again directly. Then 
all was still once more, save for the 
ceaseless wash of the waves against 
the weed-hung bulkheads of the 
cabin. 

Outside upon the shining sea rode 
that most beautiful of all craft,a whale- 
boat, whose trim crew lay on their 
oars gazing curiously and with a cer- 
tain solemnity upon the melancholy 
ruin before them. The officer in 
charge, a young lieutenant in the 
smart uniform of the American navy, 
stood in the stern-sheets, pondering 
irresolutely, the undertones of his 
men falling unmeaningly upon his 
ears. At last he appeared to have 
made up his mind, and saying, “Pull 
two, starn three,” put the tiller hard 
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over ‘to sheer the boat off to seaward, 
where the graceful shape of his ship 
showed in strong relief against the 
blue sky. But the sturdy arms had 
barely taken twenty strokes when, as 
if by some irresistible impulse, the 
officer again pressed the tiller to port, 
the boat taking a wide sheer, while 
the crew glanced furtively at his 
thoughtful face and wondered what- 
ever he was about. Not until the 
boat headed direct for the wreck 
again did he steady the helm. “In 
bow, stand by to hook on!” he cried, 
sharply, and as the boat shot along 
the lee-side, “Unrow.” “Jemmy,” to 
his after-oarsman, “jump aboard and 
see if you can get below, forrard or 
aft. If she isn’t bung full, you might 
find something alive.” “Ay, ay, sir,” 
said Jemmy, a sturdy little Aberdoni- 
an, and in ten seconds he was scram- 
bling over the slippery timber towards 
the cuddy scuttle. Plump! and he dis- 
appeared down the dark hole. Two 
minutes’ breathless suspense followed, 
a solid block of silence, then a perfect 
yell of delight startled all the watchers 
nearly out of their wits. The drip- 
ping head of the daring Scot reap- 
peared at the scuttle, ejaculating in 
choicest Aberdeen: “‘Sen’s anither han’ 
here, gin ye wull, sir. Ah’ve fun’ a 
laddie leevin,’ an’ thet’s a’.” In a mo- 
ment, another man was by his side, 
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and the frail little bundle of humanity 
was passed into the boat with a ten- 
der solicitude beautiful to see in those 
bronzed and bearded men. 

The lieutenant, in a voice choked 
with emotion, said, “Poor little chap! 
Somehow, I felt as if I couldn’t leave 
that ship. Give way, men; he’s so 
nearly gone that we must get him 
aboard sharp if we’re going to save 
him, after all.” The crew needed no 
spur, they fairly made the boat fly 
towards the ship, while the officer, 
with a touch almost as gentle as a 
mother’s, held the boy in his arms. 
When she arrived alongside the 
“Essex” everything was in readiness, 
the fact of a life being at stake hav- 
ing been noted a long way off. He 
was gently lifted on board and handed 
over to the doctor’s care, while the 
crew were piped to gunnery practice, 
and the dangerous obstruction of the 
derelict smashed into a mass of harm- 
less fragments. 

A few days of such unceasing care 
as a king might desire in vain, and the 
boy took firm hold on life again. But 
his youthful elasticity of spirit has 
never returned to him. A_ settled 
gravity has taken its place, remaining 
from the time when he kept his long 
and lonely vigil on the “Olaf Trygvas- 
son,” derelict. 

Frank T. Bullen. 
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On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble; 
His forest fleece the Wrekin heaves; 

The gale, it plies the saplings double, 
And thick on Severn snow the leaves. 


*Twould blow like this through holt and hanger, 
When Uricon the city stood: 

’Tis the old wind in the old anger, 
But then it threshed another wood. 
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Then, ’twas before my time, the Roman 
At yonder heaving hill would stare; 

The blood that warms an English yeoman, 
The thoughts that hurt him, they were there. 


There, like the wind through woods in riot, 
Through him the gale of life blew high, 
The tree of life was never quiet: 
Then ’twas the Roman, now ’tis I. 


The gale, it plies the saplings double, 
It blows so hard, ’twill soon be gone: 
To-day the Roman and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


A. E. Housman. 
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In one of the smaller towns of this 
learned island there is a public school 
which of late years has won particular 
renown. The head-master is an Hono- 
rary Canon, a D.D., an LL.D., and sev- 
eral other things besides. The assist- 
ant masters are also men of letters, 
though not of so many, and, like the 
reverend head, they wear gowns and 
other scholastic insignia. This lends 
an air of academic refinement to the 
school, the lawns, and the precincts 
-generally. 

The school rests, both figuratively 
and physically, on ancient foundations. 
It had its origin in the benefaction of 
a medizval bishop, and the lower 
masonry of the old building—par excel- 
lence the school—is of coeval date. The 
building itself—a handsome gray- 
stone edifice with battlements and a 
clock-tower—is Elizabethan. The 
grounds are very large, including 
other school buildings, with pleasant 
residences for the masters and their 
families. Altogether, it is a most de- 
sirable school. 

The town is ancient, agricultural and 
flat, and half-encircled by a sluggish 
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river. It is famed for its many fine 
towers and steeples, and for the num- 
ber and activity of its bells. They 
are clear and musical, sounding out 
over the wide plain to the purple hills 
at its rim—to welcome the coming or 
speed the parting guest, as the case 
may be. Unfortunately, they are also 
a little confusing, most of them being 
started by clocks which synchronize 
badly, so to speak. When, however, 
they all go off at once, the effect is 
even more startling. 

The two most noted are the school 
bell, called the “Don,” and the Town 
Hall bell, popularly known as “Tim- 
mins’ Tinkler.” The latter has a brief 
history. It was the gift of the late 
van Timmins, Esq., draper and alder- 
man of the town, who wished to bene- 
fit the place of his birth and business 
success, and at the same time perpetu- 
ate his own memory. The founding of 
another scholarship for the bishop's 
school at one of the universities was 
suggested to him, but the idea was re- 
jected with asperity. He owed noth- 
ing, he said, to “cemeteries of learn- 
ing” (his English was always peculiar), 
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and he did not believe in them. It 
might have been his dislike to acade- 
mies, but, either from accident or de- 
sign, the new town bell almost ex- 
actly echoed the deep notes of the 
Don, thereafter becoming its rival, 
and adding greatly to the prevailing 
horological chaos. 

The B. A. was a good-looking, clean- 
shaved, rather pale young man of 
about five and twenty, and what is 
called a sound scholar. He was also, 
both in mind and body, a person of a 
certain solidity: some people said he 
was stolid, but of this the reader must 
judge. He dressed in black, wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles, and was the 
only son of a cousin of the head-mas- 
ter’s wife. 

One morning in June he received a 
letter from the head-master which 
gave him an agreeable start. Though 
not exactly a blighted being, he had 
begun to think he had not had quite 
his deserts. He had done so very well 
at his university, and had been so ex- 
emplary in regard to his mother, that 
it seemed a little anomalous, if not un- 
just, that after three years he should 
be nothing more than tutor to a manu- 
facturer’s sons in a town full of chim- 
neys. 

The head-master’s letter was formal, 
condescending, and guarded. It inti- 
mated that the post of first classical 
master in the school was vacant, and 
if he, the B. A., would like to have it, 
his application would at least be con- 
sidered. “You might come down to 
our Commemoration,” -'the letter said, 
“and meet some of the governors. 
Perhaps it would be well not to men- 
tion our family connection, such as it 
is.” 


“Commemoration!” reflected the B. 


A. “It sounds almost like a univer- 
sity. What swells they must be!” 

He had not met the head-master 
five times in his life, and had never 
seen the school; 


but he had heard a 
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good deal about both. Though not 
particularly sanguine, he decided to go; 
yet did not make up his mind immedi- 
ately, being, to say truth, a little de- 
liberate in his mental movements. 

He arrived late in the day, after a 
slow journey in dull weather. The 
evening, however, was remarkably 
fine; and the little town, with its 
steeples, towers, and quaint red-brick 
houses,—and even the flat expanse 
around it,—seemed glorified in the 
clear sunlight into something not quite 
like a fragment of this common earth. 
The young man was curiously unobser- 
vant; but now, so great was the change 
from his late environments, he seemed 
to be endowed with sight and sensibil- 
ity all at once. It reminded him of the 
city of his university, which, now that 
he came to recall it, was really a very 
charming place. At the railway sta- 
tion he was met by the Demonstrator 
in Physical Science and his wife, both 
of whom he thought remarkably cor- 
dial. They showed him over the 
schools, the grounds, and the town gen- 
erally. They even took him out to the 
bridge, where one sees the two princi- 
pal spires—St. Catherine’s and St. 
John’s—inverted in the water, and 
hears the music of the various bells of 
the community. They took him to the 
head-master, who introduced him to 
the other masters in conclave, who, in 
their turn, were surprisingly friendly. 
So that the young man began to think 
his invitation had meant more than he 
supposed, and to be elated accordingly. 

In the evening there was a mildly 
festive function, such as are common 
at Commemorations, Commencements, 
and other school occasions. It was 
held in the schoolroom, and a good 
many ladies were present, several of 
them belonging to the families of the 
resident pedagogues. The B. A was 
treated with much consideration, and 
quite as if one of the scholastic house- 
hold. This made him still more elated, 

















and nearer to excitement than ever be- 
fore in his life. Then another thing 
happened. He found himself becom- 
ing deeply interested in a young lady 
with dark eyes and a rather brilliant 
color, who was soon introduced to him 
as a Miss Georgiana Smith, and whom 
he at length recalled as u slight ac- 
quaintance of his undergraduate days. 
He had not been greatly impressed 
with her then, he remembered, but 
now she seemed really a very vivacious 
and striking girl; and in a short time 
he fell victim to another set of emo- 
tions, which, however, harmonized 
completely with those already exercis- 
ing him. Her image, or the idea of 
her, seemed to unite itself to the vision 
of his prospective post and to brighten 
it like a nimbus or halo—in such a 
manner, indeed, that he could not 
think of the two things separately. 
This, at least, was something like the 
way it affected him. It is true he did 
not speak with her more than onc2 or 
twice, and she was closely attended by 
a large and rather objectionable male 
cousin; but the B. A. felt that the 
subtle bond with which fate had linked 
them together could not be affected by 
any male relative, however large or ot - 
noxious. His conviction, though not 
resting on a very solid basis, was 
strengthened when she expressed 
regret at not seeing him again for 
some time. “We are going away to- 
morrow for a month,” she said at part- 


ing. “So very early, too,—the 8.35,—I 
don’t know how we shall manage 
ag 


After the public function there was 
another, even more festive, and con- 
fined to members of the school staff. 
“We shall be glad to see you in the 
study to-morrow at ten,” the head- 
master said to him, benevolently. “It’s 
a little early, but one of the governors 
has an appointment at eleven. I like 
them to see the new—er—applicants 
personally, and I dare say it will be 
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“Of course,” said 


convenient for you.” 
the B. A. 

At a quarter to twelve that night he 
sat before the open window of a de- 
liciously curtained old bedroom facing 
the schools. Below him was the 
smooth-rolled lawn glistening in the 
moonlight, and opposite rose the clock- 
tower containing the Don, whose voice 
had sounded out regularly through the 
evening. How like it all was to his col- 
lege! he thought. He had resorted to 
a pipe of mild tobacco (he hoped it 
wouldn’t scent the curtains) to calm 
himself for sleep; but at the moment 
he was extremely wide awake. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
and tutors,” he said, “which taken at 
the flood leads on to an establishment 
in life; and I believe it’s my turn 
now.” In his case a two-fold destiny 
seemed to be involved; but he recalled 
several precedents, classical and mod- 
ern, where even tutors had won wife 
and fortune at the same stroke. He 
outlined a plan of action on the spot, 
with a quickness which six hours be- 
fore would have been abnormal. The 
first thing would be to see Miss Smith 
off by the 8.35 train—he felt sure it 
would be the proper course, and he 
could do it gracefully under the cir- 
cumstances. There were infinite pos- 
sibilities, he believed, in seeing people 
off by trains, and he would have plenty 
of time to keep his appointment with 
the governors at ten. 

To allow an ample margin he set his 
alarm very carefully at seven, going 
to bed immediately afterwards to se- 
cure what sleep he could. As he did so 
the clocks of the neighborhood jangled 
midnight confusedly. “What a row 
they make, to be sure,” he said; “but 
I daresay I should get used to it.” 

He slept almost at once, lulled by the 
sense that filial piety and sound schol- 
arship were now to be rewarded. 
Naturally his slumber was light and 
not dreamless. Little color-photo- 
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graphs floated before his eyes, made 
up of steeples, lawns, boathouses, 
gowns, ladies, swarms of pupils, and 
solemn school assemblies—himself in a 
head-master’s robe presiding; the love- 
ly Thais by his side (in the person of 
Georgiana); and all attended with a 
great deal of bell-ringing. He was 
just administering magisterial punish- 
ment to a large boy (it was the male 
cousin) when he awoke. 

The room was full of light, and he 
could see the sun shining on the 
houses opposite. Being anxious to 
discover whether the charm of the 
place had vanished overnight, he rose 
and went to the window, but found it 
even more delightful in the freshness 
of the morning. “It must be early,” 
he thought; “not more than four or 
five;’ and wishing to save himself for 
his double ordeal, he returned to bed. 
He had only just done so, however, 
when he noticed that his alarm-clock 
had stopped; or rather, it had never 
started, as he had forgotten (for the 
first time in five years) to give it the 
necessary jog after winding. It stood 
stolidly at twelve, and he had now no 
means whatever of telling the time,— 
the school clock was not visible from 
his window, and his watch, a family 
heirloom, invariably suspended opera- 
tions when he slept. But reflecting 
that it really could not be late, and he 
should presently hear some clock or 
other,—there were enough of them 
about,—he prepared for a few minutes’ 
more rest, when the Don’s booming 
voice broke upon the silence. One! 
Two! Three! Four!—the strokes were 
very deliberate, and he had no diffi- 
culty in counting—Five! Six!—he 
raised his head from the pillow un- 
easily—Seven!—he jumped up with an 
exclamation of surprise at the coinci- 
dence, when still another stroke rang 
out and went vibrating through the 
close. Eight o’clock! He was done 
for now. 


Thirty-five minutes to dress, 
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find a strange railway station, and put 
in motion the most delicate and im- 
portant machinery of human life! The 
attempt, however, was worth making; 
and although he never knew how it 
was done, he was dressed and standing 
on the pavement at twelve minutes 
past the hour. He had on his old col- 
lege cap and carried the gown under 
his arm; he had brought them both for 
effect. 

The first thing was to find the sta- 
tion—there were two in the town, he 
knew. Some men with a dust-cart 
were the only persons visible, and he 
-alled out sharply to the nearest:— 

“Hi! there. Which is the way to the 
eight-thirty-five train?” 

The man, who was blear-eyed and 
dirty, turned on his shovel and stood 
staring. 

“Wotever do yer want er the ‘ight 
thutty-foive train,” he asked, in a 
husky voice, “at this toime er i 

The B. A. reddened deeply. 

“What I want it for is really no con- 
cern of yours,” he said, snappishly. 
“Be quick! where is it? The station, 
I mean.” 

“O-a,” said the dustman slowly, eye- 
ing him with suspicion. “If yer meant 
the Lon’ Nor’-West’n Station, w’y 
didn’t yer say so? But wotever do 
yer want it for now?” 

“Zounds!” the B. A. almost shouted 
(his expressions were all classical and 
time-honored); “never mind _ that! 
Where is it? Here’s a shilling for you, 
if that’s what your’re after?’ 

The dustman looked furtively up and 
down the street and at the houses— 
they were the quaint red-brick man- 
sions referred to—and then extended 
his hand, putting the coin instantly in 
his pocket. 

“Over the bridge, ‘arf a moile. Keep 
on os y’are; fust tu’n left, then roight,” 
he said in a rough whisper, and added, 
“Yer don’t look like one of ’em; but if 
yer’ve bin crib-crackin’, and Oi gets 




















inter any trouble er this, domn’d if Oj 
don’t t——” 

The B. A. happily missed the last 
scandalous remark—he had bolted off 
down the street. It led out into the 
flat country beyond the town, and be- 
fore him were fields, market gardens, 
and a low bridge. He made for the 
bridge, thinking it best to follow his 
directions literally, though he passed 
one or two turnings on the way. Once 
beyond the houses, as there was no 
one about, he started to run—he had 
lost a full minute undoing his front 
door (they seemed very late people), 
and two more with the dustman. As 
he crossed the bridge, the quarter 
struck behind him; there were twenty 
minutes left. He was now in a straight 
country road between hedges, and run- 
ning swiftly, his gown, which he had 
slipped on, streaming back from his 
shoulders and fluttering in the wind. 
Under other circumstances it would 
have been an exhilarating race, the air 
was so fresh, the sky so pure, the 
hedges so fragrant—indeed he felt it 
so, even as it was. But no turning ap- 
peared, and he had lost another five 
minutes; he vaulted a gate and 
scrambled up a high mound to find his 
bearings if possible. Yes, there was 
the station, or what looked like it, 
across some low fields to the right. He 
was about to jump down on the other 
side, when he heard the footfalls of a 
heavy man running, and looking back, 
saw over the hedge a constable’s hel- 
met bobbing along the road he had 
travelled. Presently the constable 
himself, red-faced and panting, shot 
into view and essayed to leap the gate; 
but, being heavy and exhausted, he 
managed to tumble over on his head. 
The B. A.’s case was urgent, but be- 
ing essentially humane, he hastened 
to render assistance, only to be 
roughly grasped by the half-prostrate 
man. 

“Now then! are you comin’ quiet, or 
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will I ’ave to use force?’ the officer 
sputtered, clinging to his arm, and try- 
His eyes were full of 


ing to rise. 
yater and 
bleeding. 
The young man reflected. He could 
easily have shaken him off, but to be 
pursued into the station by an excited 
constable formed no part of his pro- 


dust, and his nose was 


gram. He would try to conciliate him, 
instead. 

“Go where with you?” he asked, 
mildly. 


“To the station-‘ouse, you fool,” the 
policeman answered, angrily, getting 
on his legs. “Where do you 
s’pose?” 

“I shall be only too delighted, my 
good fellow,” the B. A. responded, with 
great politeness. “I’ve been trying to 
find the station-‘ouse this last half 
hour.” The joke was a feeble one, but 
he could not resist it. 

“You'll find it fast enough,” the man 
answered, a good deal astonished; he 


else 


drew his sleeve across his eyes and 
suddenly released his hold. The ex- 
pected house-breaker resolved himself 
(apparently) into one of the grammar- 
school masters in full costume. 

“Perhaps you can explain all this?” 
the B. A. remarked, a little severely. 

The man looked sheepish. 

“"’Ow was I to know, sir?’ he said, 
in a tone of plaintive apology. “A lad 
as ‘ad been sent for a doctor told me 
he see some one come out of a ’ouse 
with clo’es under ’is arm, and then run 
off. So I gives chase, as is my duty 
to. It’s only my horders, sir; and a 
pretty fool I'll look, goin* back all dirt, 
and my ’elmet broke.” He spoke feel- 
ingly. 

He must be got rid of at any cost. 
The young man gave half a crown 
towards the helmet, and waited till 
he had started back, mopping and 
muttering. Then he was off across 
country like a grayhound. 

One daisy-starred field, then another, 
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slipped away under his feet. Before 
him was a low hedge, which he was 
about to break through, when the 
gleam of water caught his eye. He 
stopped with difficulty on the edge of a 
muddy stream, twenty feet or more 
across. 

It was too bad! The goal in sight, 
yet absolutely unattainable! He took 
out his watch—the family heirloom (he 
had had the presence of mind to set 
the hands before starting—it always 
went when he did). Just half-past 
eight—in five minutes the train would 
start. He might get through by wad- 
ing or swimming, but the plight he 
would be in would effectually frus- 
trate his mission; besides, he must be 
presentable to meet the governors at 
ten. The first stage of his carefully- 
laid plan had failed ignominiously. 

He was deeply dejected, partly from 
the physical reaction, but chiefly be- 
cause he read his failure as an omen 
of the final doom of his hopes. The 
male cousin (doubtless a second cous- 
in) would now have a whole month 
to ply his hateful batteries, and the 
end was already foreshadowed. 
Robbed of its halo, the head-master’s 
gift seemed haruiy worth taking. The 
river of his thoughts, which had been 
full of flashing ripples and rainbows 
during the race, became like the sul- 
len ditch beside him. He had never 
been so miserable. Presently, as he 
walked slowly on, he saw—but with- 
out emotion, for it was now too late— 
an old plank laid across the stream at 
a narrow point. It suddenly occurred 
to him that, as he had heard no sound, 
the train might be delayed; anyway he 
would cross and see. In doing so, he 
nearly came to grief, the plank sinking 
under his last footstep and floating off 
down the stream. The station was 


now in view, and he scrutinized it curi- 
ously as he approached; it was not like 
the ordinary station. At length, adjust- 
ing his spectacles,—his eyes had suf- 
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fered somewhat from the study of 
Greek,—he was able to read the sign, 
“George Dobson, dealer in cement, 
slates, tiles, etc.”” The yard and ware- 
house of a builder’s meschant, then, 
had been the real objective of his 
morning’s chase. What a fool he was, 
no doubt! but philosophy—the philos- 
ophy of grief—came to his aid, and if 
sorrowful, he was at least calm. 

He had now a little over an hour in 
which to keep his appointment. The 
bridge was down by the way he had 
come, but doubtless there were others. 
He knocked at the warehouse door; 
but no one seeming to be about, he 
started off up the stream, hoping to 
find some means of crossing or some 
one to direct him. It soon became evi- 
dent that he could hardly keep the 
school appointment; he called himself 
by a few mildly opprobrious names, 
but accepted it as the dictum of fate— 
his spirits could not possibly sink 
lower. 

The task of finding a bridge seemed 
one of remarkable difficulty. After 
long wandering, much misdirection, 
and several adventures—some of them 
unpleasant—with dogs, cowkeepers, 
milkmaids, and washerwomen, most of 
whom appeared to regard him as an es- 
caped lunatic, he found himself again 
by the stream (on the wrong side, of 
course) and near the cement ware- 
house. The heirloom pointed to half- 
past ten, and his only wish was to get 
back to his rooms and leave the town 
as soon as possible. The head-master, 
he knew, was a martinet; and al- 
though an explanation might satisfy 
him, this was exactly what he did not 
propose to make. He started, off,—this 
time down stream,—and was absorbed 
in the composition of a letter of fare- 
well and regrets, when the most ap- 
palling sounds suddenly broke on his 
ears—the bellowing of an angry bull 
and the unmistakable cry of a woman. 
The humane instinct which had led 

















him to help the fallen constable, again 
asserted itself; he rushed forward, and 
turning a clump of trees, beheld a 
sight which filled him first with deadly 
affright, and next with the liveliest ex- 
ultation. On the opposite bank an 
enormous bull, seemingly a prize ani- 
mal, was pawing up the earth in large 
clods and bellowing with the throat of 
a bovine Stentor; while on a little 
island in mid-stream the lady of his 
morning’s quest stood, trembling but 
safe! Her scarlet jacket was under 
the animal’s hoofs, fast returning to 
its textile elements, and a small bas- 
ket of wild flowers, half overturned, 
lay near the single plank by which she 
had escaped. It was a picture and a 
promise—an opportunity worth a hun- 
dred railway stations. He was at once 
himself. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” he called out, 
reassuringly. “He can’t hurt you.” 
She was terribly frightened, he saw. 

“Oh dear!” she sobbed; “he'll come 
over the bridge after me when he’s 
done with my jacket!” (The plank 
was six inches wide.) 

“Oh no, he won't,” the B. A. ans- 
wered, cheerfully. “He’d never think 


of it, and besides he couldn't, you 
know.” 
“What shall I do?’ moaned the 
maiden. 


“Be calm!” said the B. A. 

What to do, however, was, for the 
moment, a puzzle. The case of Lean- 
der and the Hellespont inevitably 
occurred to him; but this particular 
gulf was largely mud. He was just de- 
liberating whether to attempt it, when 
to his delight he saw among the rushes 
the plank he had crossed on two hours 
before: evidently it had floated down. 
In a moment he had it out of the 
water and spanning the half of the 
stream between him and the island. 


The task of supporting the trembling 
damsel to the bank was safely, and, 
he flattered himself, 


gracefully, per- 
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exploit 
He 
crossed both planks, and with great 


Then followed an 
a Spanish matador. 


formed. 
worthy of 


agility rescued the basket of wild 
flowers from under the very nose of 
the bull. This was the cream of 
the adventure, a fragment of his gown 
left on one of the beast’s horns show- 
ing the degree of his intrepidity. He 
was rewarded with agitation, thanks, 
and blushes. 

They set off towards the town at 
once, first, however, pulling in the B. 
A.’s plank (the creature might follow 
them—he looked capable of anything). 
The young lady showed him the way, 
but was still frightened and so weak 
as to be obliged to take his arm, which 
she did, he thought, very unwillingly. 
In fact, she seemed unaccountably 
shy. 

Nevertheless, he was charmed with 
her. If the morning light had im- 
proved the school close, in the lady it 
had worked transformation. To say 
truth, but for her dark hair and eyes, 
and the place she obviously filled in 
the scheme of his destiny, he would 
not have known her. Her voice, even, 
had changed, and she was also much 
prettier. But she was so timid, he 
thought, and reserved—so unlike the 
vivacious person of last night. Ter- 
haps, however, her morning dress, the 
late adventure, and his defective vis- 
ion explained it. 

As they walked slowly on through 
the field-paths, melodious birds sing- 
ing madrigals the while, she confided 
to him (he looked almost like a clergy- 
man) that she belonged to a society of 
young ladies founded to promote early 


rising, habits of devotion, and the 
study of wild and domesticated 
flowers. They had come out very 


early—it was such a lovely morn- 
ing had I notions of 
early hours here, the B. A. thought), 
and being an enthusiast, she had re- 


after the others. Unfortu- 


(people queer 


mained 
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nately, she had strayed into the river- 
field—the rest of the adventure he 
knew. “I should never have gone near 
it,’ she said, “if I had imagined the 
dreadful thing was about.” He did 
not care to ask her why she had given 
up her intended journey; and as for 
the male cousin, he had completely 
faded from his thoughts. 

They were now in the town, passing 
up a wide avenue facing the schools. 
The young lady had recovered herself, 
and was walking without his aid; he 
still carried her basket, but she held 
a few of the flowers in her hand. As 
the long facade of the schools came in 
sight through the trees, with a tigure 
in cap and gown crossing the lawn, a 
slight pang visited him, but passed 
away at once; he felt instinctively that 
he had gained something of more 
value than even a head-mastership. In 
fact, he was supremely happy. It 
must be almost noon, he thought, 
though the air was still wonderfully 
cool, when the hour began to be struck. 
The B. A. had for the present lost all 
interest in times and seasons, but hap- 
pening to glance at the school clock, 
he was immediately transfixed: the 
gilded hands, with the sun full upon 
them, stood at eight! He settled his 
spectacles and looked long and hard, 
but there could be no mistake—it was 
the hour at which his strange experi- 
ences had begun. 

“I think something must be wrong 
with the school clock,” he said at last, 
in a rather weak voice. 

“I only wish there was,” the young 
lady answered, lightly. “I shall be 
dreadfully late; but I'm afraid 
right—it always is.” 

The young man appeared dazed: it 
seemed as if the eight strokes he had 
earefully that morning 
were even then ringing in his head. 
Then his eyes wandered from the dial 
and encountered something more as- 
tonishing if possible, than the miracle 


it’s 


counted so 
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of time set back—or stopped, he did not 
know which it was. On the opposite 
footpath, coming quickly towards 
them, were the male cousin, as large 
as ever, and—heaven save his wits!— 
the Georgiana Smith of the previous 
evening! There was no question of 
identity. They both carried travelling 
wraps, and were talking and laughing 
—rather too loudly, he thought—and so 
much absorbed in each other as not to 
notice him in passing. 

The B. A. remained 
some moments, his features 
into an expression of vacuity not un- 
common with people at sea in rough 
There was some excuse for 


standing for 
relaxed 


weather. 
him. He had had a great deal to try 
him that morning—crazy clocks, dis- 
honest dustmen, stupid constables, in- 
secure bridges, prize bulls on the war- 
path, and the phenomenon of 
duplicate damsels. Only he had the 
sense to perceive that they were not 
duplicates, by any means. 

“I hope you are not ill, Mr. Brown,” 
his companion said, in alarm. She 
feared he had been injured while res- 


how 


cuing her. 

“Er—no, not exactly,” he gasped out, 
recovering himself in a surprising man- 
ner, and walking on,—he had a good 
constitution and was getting used to 
shocks,—“I must have been up very 
early this morning, that’s all. Then 
you're not Miss—”’ he was begnning, 
when he checked himself. “I didn’t 
know you knew my name,” he said, 
instead. 

“I think you are going to be the new 
master at the school,” she answered, 


” 


diffidently. “I hope you'll like it; 
they've such nice houses, some of 
them.” 

He was again completely himself, 


and replied with emphasis that it was 
now extremely probable that he should 
be the new master, but how he should 
like it would depend on circumstances 
—he did not say what, but looked many 











things. In return she told him that 
her name was Julia Marston, that her 
father was a solicitor, and her brother 
was at Oxford. They lived at Elm- 
hurst, in Church Street, and he must 
eall, as her father would wish to thank 
him. He promised to do so at an early 
date—that very day, in fact. 

“There’s just one thing I should hke 
to know,” he said, as they were about 
to part. ‘“Doesn’t your school clock 
strike double sometimes—eight, for in- 
stance, instead of four?” 
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She laughed—for the first time—very 
prettily, he thought. 

“It’s that horrid town clock,” 
said. “It’s always striking just be- 
fore or after the Don—out of spite. 
We have “Town and Gown’ here, you 
know. I hope it didn’t get you up at 
four o'clock.” 

“I’m afraid it did,” he answered, 
smiling himself as he raised his cap. 
“But I’m not at all sorry.” 

A. G. Hyde. 


she 





ROAD-MAKING ANIMALS. 


In a note on trespass by animals the 
editor of “Country Life” states that 
the Welsh mountain sheep have ob- 
tained legal recognition of their ca- 
pacity to distinguish boundaries and 
assert rights of way. On certain farms 
the flocks know the boundaries of their 
mountain pastures, and presumably 
transmit this knowledge to their lambs. 
They also maintain their rights against 
intruders, and if they meet trespass- 
ing sheep on the paths which genera- 
tions of flocks have worn on the moun- 
tain side, they do battle for the right 
of way, and, if possible, knock the in- 
truders down the hill. This sense of 
locality augments the value of flocks 
bred on these hills, and the enhanced 
value was settled at Dolgelly Assizes 
as half a crown per sheep. 

We should expect this assertion of 
rights of way by sheep, though their 
knowledge of boundaries is more diffi- 
cult to account for. Sheep have for un- 
known ages been the great path-mak- 
ers on mountains and downs, and have 
left their mark on the faces of the 
everlasting hills. The sheep walks are 
only made intentionally in so far that 





the flocks, having once settled which 
is the shortest, easiest, and best route 
across these roadless hills, never seem 
to abandon what their reason has de- 
cided to be the best. Out on the hills 
these animals are almost in their primi- 
tive 
and not the least interesting feature of 
their conduct in this 
wild life is, that in spite of the highly 
artificial conditions in which they live 


condition before domestication, 


relapse to the 


to-day, they retain the primitive in- 
stincts of their race. That this “per- 
emptory and path-keeping” impulse 
is part of their early instinct, is clear 
from an account of the habits of the 
musk-ox recently written by the Times 
correspondent in Canada. ‘The musk- 
ox, the ovibos, is as much akin to the 
sheep as to the bovida, and in habits 
more like what we imagine the unde- 
scended great original of our sheep was, 
than are the wild sheep of to-day. It 
naturally assembles in great flocks, and 
is migratory, just as all the domesti- 
cated flocks of Spain are, and those 
of Thrace and the Caspian 
These flocks always return from the 
barren lands in the far north by the 


steppe. 
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same road, and cross rivers by the 
same fords. Nothing but too persist- 
ent slaughter at these points by the 
Indians who beset them induces them 
to desert their ancient highways. Pict- 
ures and anecdotes of the migrations 
of these animals, and of the bison in 
former days, represent them as moving 
on a broad front across the prairie or 
tundra. The examples of all moving 
multitudes suggest that this was not 
their usual formation on the march, 
and their roads prove that they moved 
on a narrow front or in file. On the 
North American prairie, though the 
bison are extinct, the bison roads still 
remain, as evidence, after the ‘Jestruc- 
tion of a species, of some part of its 
habits. These “trails” are paths worn 
on the prairie, nearly all running due 
north and south (the line of the old 
migration of the herds), like gigantic 
rabbit tracks. They are hard, the 
grass on them is green and short, and, 
if followed, they generally lead near 
water, to which a diverging track runs 
from the highway. 

It is pleasant to reconstruct in fancy 
the life on this great animal highway, 
before the Indian invented the arrow 
to destroy and torment the moving 
tribes of beasts. Doubtless, in their 
unresponsive way, the creatures felt 
the usual emotions of travellers on a 
known and pleasant road, looked for- 
ward to their halts for food, or detours 
for water and bathing, and recognized 
or longed for pastures and retreats 
which they had visited yearly as their 
manes grew shaggier and their frames 
more ponderous and robust. With the 
sheep tracks and the buffalo and musk- 
ox trails may be compared the main 
roads used by very many graminivo- 
rous animals, from those which the 
hippopotamus cuts through the gigan- 
tic reeds fringing African rivers to the 
hare and rabbit highways on our 
downs. The main roads of the hares 
over hills are almost as permanent as 








\ 
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the sheep tracks, and must not be con- 
fused with their paths to temporary 
feeding-places or the shelter of crops. 
In the same way, the regular step ter- 
races on the sides of chalk downs, 
though often made by sheep, are not 
roads, but feeding-places. As a sheep 
walks on a steep slope it always grazes 
on the ground on the side above it. Its 
neck would not reach that on the lower 
side. Consequently, sheep work back- 
wards and forwards on such slopes, 
like a reaping machine, taking about 
a “neck’s length” in width each time. 
This measurement will be found to cor- 
respond pretty accurately with the 
steps on sheep-downs. Field-voles 
make their roads by sinking cuttings, 
trapdoor-spiders make gates, and other 
spiders form suspension-bridges; but 
no animal has yet thought of forming 
an embankment, on which to run a 
road over wet places, or of building 
elevated roads, though arboreal creat- 
ures are very ingenious in making use 
of the interlacing limbs of trees for 
travelling on, and have regular high- 
ways from tree to tree. 

Even in so simple a matter as road- 
making there is room for diversity in 
the motives of the constructors. It 
will be remembered that among the 
items of expenditure debited to the ac- 
count of the firm of brigands directed 
by the Roi des Montagnes was that of 
mending the road to Thebes. It had so 
fallen out of repair that travellers de- 
clined to use it, and “business” in this 
part of his dominions had fallen off. 
Though not rivalling the powers of 
foresight possessed by Hadgi Stavros, 
some animals do put their roads to 
uses more complex than mere ease of 
travel. The most sinister purpose for 
which a seeming roadway is construct- 
ed is devised by certain spiders. The 
species in question frequent sunny 
heaths, commons, and furze brakes, 
and select by preference some portion 
of ground which has been trenched by 
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a field-vole or mole. Frequently these 
animals make a half-burrow or open 
excavation,—the former by biting the 
lower stems and roots of the rough 
grasses away, and the latter by tun- 
nelling with their backs level with the 
surface. These open trenches, as the 
vegetation wears away from above, 
are occupied by big spiders, which cov- 
er the bottom with curving sheets of 
web woven close like silk. At the end, 
perhaps four inches or tive inches from 
the beginning of the trap, they form a 
continuous funnel-shaped arch of web, 
in which they lie hidden. Grains of 
earth and seeds of grasses fall on to 
the open trap, which looks like a nice, 
even little road leading to a hole. In- 
sects of many kinds see this smooth, 
groove-like path, and attempting to 
run along it, are entangled, and then 
pounced upon by the spider. Even a 
mouse is embarrassed if it is fright- 
ened into one of these trammel-roads 
hung with “toils” of web. Great num- 
bers of industrial insects make paths 
for use on expeditions which involve 
the transport of all kinds of loads. 
But it would be difficult to name a sin- 
gle instance in which they conscious- 
ly improve the road to facilitate 
traffic. The roofed paths of many Afri- 
can ants are not rationally designed 
for this purpose. The roof is mainly 
intended to keep off the sun, and to en- 
able the creatures to work in the dark- 
ness or twilight which seems a neces- 
sary condition for their activities. It 
has also a secondary and important 
use in protecting them from the at- 
tacks of birds. But ants in general 
are bad engineers in the road-making 
department. They do- not clear away 
obstacles, but climb over or around 
them, and though willing and able to 
combine, do not seem to realize that 
co-operative road-clearing would help 
the community in general. The late 
Professor Drummond noted the same 
idiosyncracy among the natives of 
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Central Africa. Thin, narrow little 
footpaths cover the whole central con- 
tinent, like rabbit tracks, but even a 
moderate-sized stone or a bush is left 
in situ. No one clears away the ob- 
stacle, and the path goes round it. 

In contrasting the intelligence of 
other animals with the activities of in- 
sects, those creatures, mainly rodents, 
which form winter stores of food, and 
transport this from some distance to 
the hoard, naturally suggest a parallel. 
As a rule the objects which they trans- 
port are light and small in size, such 
as beans, kernels, nuts and grain. 
These need no roads for transport, and 
the paths of the ground squirrels, 
hamsters, and mice which carry them 
are mere tracks. Two rodents do 
make and improve roads for transport. 
Rats, when established in buildings, 
will steal and drag home objects as 
large as a dumpling, or a big turnip, 
or potatoes. To drag these to their re- 
treats they will at once, and rapidly, 
enlarge narrow points in their pas- 
sages, or gnaw away obstacles. But 
this is only rough road improvement, 
and extemporized on special occasions. 
Beavers, the only warm-blooded ani- 
mals which habitually do heavy trans- 
port by land, provide for all contingen- 
cies by cutting “rolling ways,” biting 
off all stumps and obstacles, and do 
their log-rolling along these towards 
the water. There is very little doubt 
that were it at all necessary to their 
comfort, other animals would have hit 
on the same expedients. Thus, beav- 
ers have three kinds of roads, their or- 
dinary tracks near the water, their 
canals, and the log-rolling roads. This 
is quite in accordance with the very 
high degree of their social develop- 
ment as compared with other animals. 
Variety of roads is a mark of progress 
among the beasts as among men. 
Even in Europe there are many de- 
grees of this exhibition of civilization. 
The Dutch are the representatives of 
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the beavers among men. On the route 
from the Hague to Scheveningen, for 
instance, there lie parallel to each 
other a carriage road, a canal, a bicy- 


The Spectator. 
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cle track, a light railway, side paths 
regularly constructed, and in places 
little tracks or Katz-passen made by 
trespassers. 





THE ALPS IN 1898. 


All the world over it has been a fine 
season. In the old “play-ground of 
Europe” every great peak was accessi- 
ble, even by the most difficult and rare- 
ly used routes. The occupants of lofty 
bivouacs for once warm, and 
as well as men may whose mattress 
is of sharp and angular stones. More- 
over, the weather was not only good, 
but steadily good, so that most moun- 
taineers looked for a great body of new 
achievement and a general immunity 
from accident. Both expectations 
have, however, been singularly falsi- 


slept 


fied. 

The list of successes is short, the tale 
of accidents is long. In the Chamonix 
district, the Duke De’ Abruzzi climbed 
the Aiguille sans and the rock 
point between the pic Whymper and 
the Col grandes 
Switzerland proper there have 
a few variations of old routes, chiefiy 
by steep faces usually plastered with 
ice, but this year comparatively clear. 
In the de Dechy has 
made a new ascent and a new pass, 
both of the second rank. In India, the 
famous Gurkha officer, the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, has had several new climbs. 
In Tirol, the north wall of the Einser- 
kofel and the Cadore face of the Ante- 
lao have been forced. Three of the 
loftier summits of the Canadian Rock- 
ies have been scaled, one of them so 
centrally placed that its melting snows 
drain partly into the Arctic Sea, partly 
into the Pacific, partly into the Atlan- 


nom, 


des Jorasses. In 


been 


Caucasus, M. 


tic Ocean. In Bolivia, Sir M. Conway 
has climbed Yllimani (22,500 feet high), 
and has failed on Sorata, after reach- 
ing a still greater altitude. There is 
little or nothing else worth mentioning. 
On the other hand, the list of Alpine 
catastrophes is appalling. The number 
of deaths at heights above 2,000 metres 
(6,562 feet) reaches the enormous ag- 
gregate of thirty-one. Two of these 
may not perhaps be, in_ strictness, 
mountaineering fatalities. Mr. Norman 
Neruda’s death on his’ favorite 
Fiinffinger-spitze seems to have been 
due to heart disease, and the fall of the 
Saxon student on the point of his own 
ice-axe might as well have occurred 
But the balance is large 
enough the 
twenty-nine victims, abso- 
lutely alone, more than twenty were 
unaccompanied by guides. In several 
cases they were unroped, in one case 
the rope is said to have been cut, and 
two 


in the street. 
to be distressing. Of 


six were 


in three the party consisted of 
only, though they had to cross or de- 
scend a steep and crevassed glacier. 
The laws of mountaineering have, in 
a word, been broken by wholesale, and 
the mountains have taken a wholesale 
revenge. 

In view of the abnormally 
death-roll in this year of exceptionally 
beautiful weather the question natural- 
Is there any con- 


heavy 


ly suggests itself: 
nection between fine weather and fatal 
accidents? Of course sunshine causes 
an increase in the number of expedi- 
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tions, but this is hardly a sufficient 
explanation of the fact that fine years 
seem to be as prolific in calamity as 
rainy ones, perhaps indeed more pro- 
lific, although the ordinary mountain- 
eering difficulties are certainly less. In 
the year 1865, famous for the first 
Matterhorn accident, that mountain 
was exceptionally free from ice, so that 
Mr. Whymper and Michel Croz, when 
at the top, raced along the level rocks, 
which are usually buried under many 
feet of snow. The year 1882, again, 
was a fine weather year, but Professor 
Balfour and Petrus were killed on the 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret and Mr. 
Penhall and Maurer on the Wetterhorn, 
while Mr. Gabbett and the Lochmat- 
ters fell from the Dent Blanche, then 
“in quite perfect condition.” Similarly, 
1895 was a record year for sunshine 
and also a record year for disasters. 
Now the chief perils of a rainy season 
are in the nature of things that sautent 
aux yeux. They mainly snow- 
storms, avalanches, stones melting out 
of ice, rotten snow, and glazed rocks. 
These are, in short, of such a charac- 
ter that few of the less experienced, 
yet more hardy, mountaineers, are 
greatly tempted to risk them without 
professional aid. But when skies are 
blue day after day, and rocks are dry, 
the invitation is harder to resist. The 
truth is, that the dangers peculiar to 
continuous fine although 
much less obvious, are quite as grave 
as the others. First there are the 
stones, which, when their ice-setting 
is completely gone, sink gently down 
on sloping slabs, where they remain 
so delicately poised that the first move- 
ment of the morning air will send them 
bounding off, long before a single di- 
rect ray of sunshine has touched them. 
Another effect of continued drought is 
the gradual loosening of the founda- 
tions of big rocks, so that, though they 
will not move at a touch, a man’s 
weight will send them flashing down 


are 


weather, 


the cliff. Of course, too, in such years, 
the steepest snow slopes turn to ice, 
and these, with a thin crust of snow 
on them, such as a summer flurry 
leaves, become the most dangerous of 
man-traps. On such a slope, on the 
Glacier des Nantillons, Mr. Aston 
Binns and Xavier Imseng lost their 
lives this year, and to gravel left on 
rocks by the melting out of snow many 
of this year’s fatal slips may probably 
be attributed. The most terrible ca- 
tastrophe of 1898 was that by which 
Dr. Hopkinson, his and two 
daughters lost their lives on the Petite 
Dent de Veisivi. They were not an 
incompetent party, the place was not 
difficult, they were properly roped, but 
their bodies were found at the foot of 
an easy cliff literally shattered to 
pieces. As their boots were on their 
feet, we may be sure that they did not 
fall far through the air, for that al- 
most invariably results in the tearing 
off of the footgear, owing, possibly, to 
the air rushing in through loosened 
openings. The rope, un- 
broken. It is probable that the fore- 
most climber pulled a great rock upon 
his chest, which flung him backwards, 
with the result that the whole party 
were outwards and dashed in 
again, with terrific force, on to the 
face of the cliff. One must acquit Dr. 
Hopkinson of imprudence in going 
without a guide on such an expedition, 
instinct would 


son 


too, was 


spun 


but still professional 
probably have guessed that the rock 
was loose, for it is just in these small 
things that a good guide's flair is most 
wonderful. 

Although guideless climbing, or go- 
ing with only one guide over glaciers, 
always involves a risk requiring justi- 
fication, it is altogether venial com- 
pared to solitary climbing. In addition 
to the external dangers common to all 
mountaineering expeditions, and which 
are reduced to insignificant dimensions 


in the case of a properly organized 
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party, a slight slip, a fall into a cre- 
vasse, a broken leg, even a badly 
sprained wrist, may prove fatal to a 
man climbing alone. It is urged, of 
course, that many such expeditions 
have been successful. Professor Tyn- 
dall came safely back from Monte 
Rosa, Mr. Morshead from Mont Blanc, 
Mr. Girdlestone from many glacier 
passes. But few realize the demands 
made on the lonely mountaineer. A 
fair measure of skill, courage, and ex- 
perience is not, enough, unless rein- 
forced by that rarest of all qualities, 
the capacity for taking quite abnormal 
care for many hours at a stretch. This 
becomes inexpressibly tedious on a 
long expedition, and the nerves of only 
a few are equal to it. A number of 
famous climbers have thus lost their 
lives, like Herr Winkler, the conqueror 
of the Cima della Madonna, who start- 
ed alone from Zinal for the Weiss- 
horn and never returned. This year 
a similar fate befell M. Roche on the 
Southern Aiguille d’Arves in Dauphiné, 
a mountain which has a mauvais pas 
hardly to be matched outside the 
Dolomites. M. Thorant (subsequently 
killed on the Meije) climbed it alone 
in 1895; now M. Roche has attempted to 
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repeat that tour de force, and has paid 
the penalty of failure with his life. 
And not only are the failures of these 
mountaineers calamitous for them- 
selves, but their successes arouse a 
dangerous emulation in others, only 
their equals in courage, with the re- 
sult that inexperienced men and 
women go light-heartedly scrambling 
in the mountains who at home have 
compunctious visitings on the edge of 
a sea-wall. 

For 1899 the Alpine Club has a new 
President in the person of Mr. James 
Bryce, and so for the second time in 
its history the English Club, the 
Société Mere of all the Alpine Clubs of 
the world, has for its head a Privy 
Councillor and an ex-Minister of the 
Crown. In politics Mr. Bryce is not ex- 
actly reactionary, but in regard to the 
Alps he is known to hold thoroughly 
conservative opinions. He has done 
much to deserve our thanks in preserv- 
ing our old mountain paths from en- 
croachment. We shall have reason to 
be still more grateful if he can induce 
the forward school of mountaineers to 
quit these perilous “new departures,” 
and to return once more super antiquas 
vias. 

Reginald Hughes. 
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AFTER RAIN. 


When, after dreary days of waste and drouth, 
Rain-laden breezes, blowing from the South, 

Bring the parch’d garden balm of gracious showers, 
A sweeter perfume rises from the flowers; 

And e’en the earth, for boon so gladly given, 
Sendeth a cloud of incense up to Heaven. 


So when my soul is weary of the strife, 

The fever and the ceaseless fret of life, 

Thy presence, lady, fills it with good cheer, 
Slaying its doubt and casting out its fear: 
Until it yields, like flowers refreshed by rain, 
All the poor fragrance that it doth contain. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


F. J. Coz. 
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BISMARCK AND THE 
During the reign of Frederick 
William IV. the Princess Augusta 
generally was in opposition to the 
policy of the government; she re- 
garded the new era of the regen- 
cy as her ministry, at least, until the 
retirement of Herr von Schleinitz. 
Before and after that it was a neces- 
sity for her to be in opposition to the 
attitude of the government, whatever 
it might be, both to that of her brother- 
in-law, and afterwards of her husband. 
Her influence changed, and in such a 
way that to the very last years of he 
life it always fell into the scale against 
the ministers. If the policy of the 
government was Conservative, then 
Liberal persons and Liberal tendencies 
were marked out for distinction and 
advance in her domestic circle; when 
the government of the Emperor, in its 
task of strengthening the new empire, 
entered the path of Liberalism, then 
her favor inclined to the side of the 
‘Conservative elements, and especially 
to the Catholics: as under a Protest- 
ant dynasty these were often and, to 
a certain point, regularly in opposi- 
tion, the support of the Catholics was 
of much interest to the Empress. 
During the periods when our foreign 
policy could go hand in hand with 
Austria, her mood towards Austria 


* From “Bismarck; the Man and the Statesman: 
Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarck. Translated from the Ger- 
man under the supervision of A. J. Butler, late 
Fellow of Trinity UVollege, Cambridge.” In two 
volumes. Price £10. (Copyright, 1898, by Harper & 
Brothers.) 


EMPRESS AUGUSTA.* 


was distant and unfriendly; when our 
policy made opposition to Austria nec- 
essary, then the Queen became the 
representative of Austrian interests, 
and this was the case right into the 
beginning of the war of 1866. Even 
after fighting had begun on the Bo- 
hemian frontier, the organ of Herr von 
Schleinitz, under the patronage of her 
Majesty, kept up relations and negoti- 
ations of a very dubious nature. After 
I became Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Herr von Schleinitz Minister of 
the Royal House, he held the position 
of a kind of Opposition Minister to the 
Queen, who could provide her Majesty 
with material for criticism and for in- 
fluencing the King. He used for this 
purpose the connections which, when 
he was my predecessor, he had made 
by private correspondence, and concen- 
trated in his hands a system of regu- 
lar diplomatic reports. I received th: 
proof of this by accident; some of these 
reports came into my hands by a mis- 
take of the courier or of the post; they 
were so drawn up that one could see 
they were not isolated, and they so 
closely resembled official reports that 
I noticed nothing till I was startled by 
some reference in the text; then I 
looked for the envelope in the waste- 
paper basket, and found on it the ad- 
dress of Herr von Schleinitz. To the 
officials with whom he maintained con- 
nections of this kind belonged, among 
others, a consul about whom Roon 
wrote to me on January 25, 1864, that 
he was in the pay of Drouyn de Lhuys, 
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and, under the name of Siegfeld, wrote 
articles for the “Mémorial Diploma- 
tique,” which, among other things, sup- 
ported the occupation of the Rhine by 
Napoleon, and compared it to our oc- 
cupation of Schleswig. At the time of 
the “‘Reichslocke” and the venomous 
atacks of the Conservative party and 
the “Kreuzzeitung” against me, I was 
able to find out that the distribution of 
the “Reichsglocke” and similar libel- 
lous publications was managed in the 
office of the ministry of the royal fam- 
ily. The person employed was one of 
the higher subordinate officials of the 
name of Bernhard, who cut Frau v. 
Schleinitz’s pens and kept her writing 
table in order. By his means thirteen 
copies of the “Reichsglocke” had gone 
to the very highest personages only, of 
which two went to the imperial palace 
and others to nearly related courts. 
One morning, when I had to visit th: 
Emperor, who had been made ill 
through annoyance, in order to lodge 
what, under the circumstances, was a 
complaint of pressing importance 
about a demonstration of the Court in 
favor of the Centrum, I found him in 
bed, and with him was the Empress 
in a costume from which one would 
conclude that she had come down after 
I had been announced. On my request 
to be allowed to speak alone with the 
Emperor she went away, but only as 
far as a chair which was just outsid 
the door, which she had not quite shut; 
and she took care to let me know by 
her movements that she heard every- 
thing. I did not allow myself to b 
prevented’ by this attempt at intimida- 
tion (and it was not the first) from 
making my report. On the evening 0” 
the same day I was at a party in the 
palace. Her Majesty addressed me in 
a manner which made me suppose 
that the Emperor had supported my 
remonstrance to her. The conversation 
took the turn that I begged the Em- 
press to spare the health of her hus- 
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band, which already was unsatisfac- 
tory, and not expose him to conflicting 
political influences. This suggestion, 
which, according to all Court tradi- 
tions, was quite unexpected, had a re- 
markable effect. During the last ten 
years of her life I never saw the 
Empress Augusta so beautiful as she 
was at this moment; her figure drew 
itself up, her eyes brightened with a 
fire which I have never seen there be- 
fore or since. She broke off the con- 
versation, left me standing alone, and, 
as I was told by one of the courtiers, 
who was a friend of mine, said, “Our 
most gracious Chancellor is very un- 
gracious to-day.” 

The experience of many years had 
enabled me by degrees to judge with 
some certainty whether the Emperor 
opposed suggestions, which seemed t 
me logically necessary, from his own 
conviction or in the interest of his do 
mestic peace. In the first case I could, 
as a rule, reckon on coming to an ul 
derstanding if I awaited the time whe: 
the clear understanding of my master 
had assimilated the matter, or he would 
appeal to the council of ministers. In 
such cases, the discussion between me 
and his Majesty always remained prac- 
tical, and confined to the subject at 
issue. It was different when the cause 
of the royal opposition to ministerial 
opinions lay in the previous discussion 
of the question which her Majesty had 
aroused at breakfast, and carried on 
till he had positively expressed his 
agreement with her. When the King 
at such moments, influenced by letters 
and newspaper articles which had been 
written for the purpose, had been 
brought to hasty expressions opposed 
to the ministerial policy, then her 
Majesty was accustomed to confirm 
the success she had obtained by giving 
utterance to doubts whether the Em- 
peror would be in a condition to uphold 
the purpose or opinion he had ex- 
pressed “against Bismarck.” When 
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his Majesty opposed me not from his 
own conviction, but as a result of re- 
peated feminine pressure, I could see 
what had happened, for his arguments 
were not to the point and _ illogical. 
When he could not find any more argu- 
ments against what I said, then ha 
would end the discussion with the ex. 
pression: “Ei der Tausend, da muss ich 
doch sehr bitten” (“Oh, I say! come, 
please.”’) Then I knew that I had met, 
not the Emperor, but his wife. 

All the opponents belonging to the 
most different regions, whom during 
my political struggle I had been com- 
pelled to make in the interest of the 
public service, found in their common 
hatred of me a bond of union which 
sometimes was stronger than their mu- 
tual antipathies. They made a truce 
in their feuds in order for the time to 
serve the stronger hostility tome. The 
Empress Augusta formed the point 
about which their agreement crystal- 
lized; her temperament, when it was 
a matter of getting her way, did not 
always observe the limits required by 
regard to the age and health of her 
husband. 

During the siege of Paris, as often 
before and afterwards, the Emperor 
had often to suffer in the struggle be- 
tween his understanding and his feel- 
ing of duty as a King on one side, and 
the requirements of domestic peace 
and female assent to his policy on the 


THE 


Rembrandt was thinking of nothing 
but his prospective adventure. With 
Aibrecht he had left the studio in time 
to keep his appointment with the at- 
tendant at the meat market. He was 
on fire. The hope that by means of 


* From “Rembrandt: A Romance of Holland.” By 
Walter Cranston Larned. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. 
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other. His chivalrous feeling towards 
his wife, his mystical feeling towards 
the crowned Queen, his sensitiveness 
to interruption to his domestic life and 
his daily habits, put obstacles in my 
way which were at times more difficult 
to overcome than those caused by for- 
eign Powers or hostile parties; in con- 
sequence of the hearty attachment 
which I had for the person of the Em- 
peror, this considerably increased the 
exhausting effect of the struggle which 
I had to go through when, in my re- 
ports to the Emperor, my duty com- 
pelled me to defend my convictions. 

The Emperor felt this, and in the last 
years of his life made no secret to me 
of his domestic relations, and used to 
discuss with me what ways and forms 
we should choose so as to spare his 
household peace without injury to in- 
terests of state; when in a confidential 
mood, with a mixture of annoyance, 
respect, and good-will, he used to speak 
of her as Feuerkopf, and accompanied 
this expression with a motion of his 
hands as though he would say, “I can- 
not alter it.” I found this designation 
extraordinarily happy; the Queen was 
a spirited woman as long as physical 
dangers did not threaten; she was up- 
held by a high feeling of duty, but her 
royal feelings made her indisposed to 
recognize other authorities than her 
own. 


CLINIC.* 


this disguise he might attain natural- 
ness in his picture, such as had not 
been attained before, simply engrossed 
him. He could think of naught else. 
On the way to the meat market he 
spoke not one word. When he came 
there, the attendant was awaiting 
them. 

After protesting feebly, and receiv- 
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ing several florins to quiet his scruples, 
Hans opened a little door, and led 
them through a secret passage leading 
to the lecture-room. It was that by 
which the bodies were brought in. 
The painter and his friend were easily 
enough concealed behind some tapes- 
tries that hung on the wall of the 
great, vaulted room. By separating 
the tapestries a little it was easy to 
see what was going on, with small risk 
of discovery. 

“Now, Hans,” said Albrecht, “you 
will surely come back and let us out 
when it is all over.” 

“Surely, surely, my masters. Have 
no fear, but bide ye there until I come.” 
Off he went in some haste, for it was 
nearly time to bring in the criminal’. 
body that Dr. Tulp was to dissect as 
he lectured that day. 

The young men remained behind the 
hangings, Rembrandt almost breath- 
less with excitement, and even the 
calm Albrecht a good deal moved by 
the spirit of adventure. 

They had not long to wait before 
they heard the heavy tread of the at- 
tendants in the passage, and soon these 
entered, bearing their ghastly burden, 
which they placed on a table in the 
middle of the room. There was quite 
a space immediately around the table. 
and farther back, the floor inclined up 
ward, so that those behind might see. 
There were no chairs. At the foot of 
the table was a stand, on which had 
been placed a large volume bound i: 
sheepskin. 

Presently Dr. Tulp entered. He wore 
a broad white collar, a square-crowned 
black hat with a very broad brim, and 
on his hands were gloves of deerskin, 
with long gauntlets. Behind him came 
his pupils. There were but seven of 


them, and each of the seven seemed al- 
most as full of thought as the master 
himself, at least so it seemed to Rem- 
brandt, at the first glance. Later, when 
Dr. Tulp began to talk, expound and 
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illustrate by skilful dissection, he saw 
that the professor towered far above 
the others. The fire of intellect blazed 
in his eyes. There was the majesty of 
knowledge in his broad, white brow 
and in his noble bearing. Dr. Tulp 
stood by the corpse and opened the 
great volume which was at the foot of 
the table. By turns commenting on 
the text and dissecting the muscles and. 
tendons of the left arm, he became 
more and more fascinated with his 
subject, until the listening doctors 
crowded eagerly around, and each face 
was lit with kindling excitement as 
new facts were told, demonstrated, 
and grasped. Here, then, was the 
truth. Rembrandt was nearly wild be- 
cause he could not sketch these eager 
faces on the spot, in the very midst of 
this intensity of intellectual concentra- 
tion. But he felt it. With the sympa- 
thy of genius he entered into the 
thought of these men, and with the 
painter’s unforgetting eye he saw the 
scene. He caught its essential ele- 
ments in meaning, and in form and 
color also. It is doubtful whether he 
could have painted the picture which 
Was so soon to mark an era in Dutch 
art had he not thus, unseen himself, 
studied his subject as it really was in 
life. 

As the lecture proceeded, Rembrandt 
became more and more fascinated. 
He could not see as clearly as he 
wished through the little opening be- 
tween the hangings, and at last, for- 
getting everything but his subject, he 
bent forward, and his whole head ap- 
peared in the room. Naturally, it was 
rather startling to Dr. Tulp and his 
pupils to see the head of a strange’ 
thus suddenly emerge from the tapes- 
tries. It was an age of conspiracies. 
Murder was common. Perhaps this 
man concealed there was some friend 
of the criminal, resenting this insult 
to his body, and seeking vengeance. 
None recognized Rembrandt, because of 
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the disguise. There was a sudden call 
for help, and all started for the door, 
but Rembrandt, seeing he was discov- 
ered, came out from behind the hang 
ings, and, tearing off the false beard 
and moustache, approached Dr. Tulp. 

“You know me now, my friend, I am 
sure,” he said. “I am Rembrandt. 
You sent me the commission to paint 
a picture which you would give the 
Surgeon’s Guild, and I agreed to paint 
it, but when I came to think about it, I 
could not see my way clear to paint it 
true to the life unless I could see and 
hear you and your pupils at your work 
as you really are. Forgive me. my) 
friend. It was unworthy of me to de 
ceive you, but, believe me, the purpose 
Was a good one, and I have learned 


what I came for. I am ready to 
paint you all now. Will you forgive 
me?” 


Dr. Tulp and the others had stopped 
at Rembrandt's first word, and looked 
upon him with astonishment, and some 
were gravely offended, for it was a se- 
rious matter thus to intrude upon the 
privacy of a dissecting-room. 


Rembrandt's plea, however, molli- 
fied them, for it touched their self- 
esteem, showing as it did, how 


highly the painter valued the subject 
that he had been called upon to paint, 
and what close study of it seemed to 
him needful. 

“My friend Rembrandt,” said Dr. 
Tulp, with dignity, “you do right to 
ask forgiveness, for you have violated 
our rules, and must, I fear me, have 
bribed our attendants, else could you 
never have gained entrance here. It 
would seem that the picture might 
have been painted without resort to 
such means.” 

“Indeed, indeed it could not,” inter- 
rupted Rembrandt. 

“Pardon, my friend,” said the doctor. 
“T was about to say that in some cases 
the end justifies the means. Let it be 
so in this case. If you have taken us 
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unawares, be sure that you paint a 
picture that will surprise the world.” 

“My dear Dr. Tulp,” said Rembrandt, 
“I have another boon to ask. You 
have forgiven me. Will you please not 
search for the attendant who let me in? 
I deceived him with some story of re- 
lationship to the criminal whose body 
you were dissecting. Really, he is not 
to blame. Grant me this, I pray.” 

By this time the doctor much 
mollified. After all, there 
great reason he should be offended, for 


was 
was no 


it was only admiration of his skill, and 
a desire to know it better, that had 
caused Rembrandt to resort to such an 
artifice. 

“Be it as you will, Rembrandt. I 
trust no harm is done, and I eagerly 
the picture. When may we 
come to your studio?” 

“Thank you! thank you! Come to- 
morrow if you will—nay, perhaps bet- 
ter the day after, for I must needs 
sketch roughly what I have seen to-day 
before I begin upon the portraits.” 

“As you will.” The doctor and his 


await 


pupils moved with much _ dignity 
towards the door. Rembrandt fol- 
lowed them. He had forgotten all 
about Albrecht. 

Meanwhile, the poor German had 
been keeping very close behind the 


hangings. There was no excuse for 
him if he were discovered, and he was 
shaking in his shoes—a foreigner, too— 
what on earth would become of him if 
he were caught in such an act? Drops 
of cold perspiration stood on his brow, 
and the dreamer wished he had kept 
on dreaming, and not embarked with 
this hare-brained Rembrandt in such 
a wild adventure. 

“And now he has forgotten me, I 
suppose, as he forgets others, and out 
he goes with the doctors, and there is 
nothing left here but the corpse. Ugh! 
ugh! Ach! ach! I like it not at all.” 

There was, however, nothing to do 
but wait for the old man to come for 
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him. He had heard Rembrandt pray 
forgiveness for the attendant, and per- 
haps the old man would come back as 
he had promised. It was not long be- 
fore the attendants came back and 
bore away the corpse. The old man 
opened the door for them and shut it 
after them, leaving Albrecht alone in 
the dismal room. Rembrandt soon 
thought again of Albrecht, but he knew 
how dangerous it would be to betray 
his presence there. He went on, there 
fore, for a way, talking with Dr. Tulp, 
until their paths separated, then he 
hastened back, as fast as he could, 
through back streets to the market, 
that he might gain a safe exit for Al 
brecht from his most 
position. The old man, however, had 
not forgotten his promise, and as soon 
as it seemed to him safe, he had come 
back and opened the door of the secret 
passage, that the young men might 
come forth. Great was his surprise 
when only one appeared. 

“How now, how 


uncomfortable 


now! my master! 


THE RIDDLE 

I was making a tour of the island 
with a half-breed guide; and we had to 
stop for one night at a small leeward- 
coast settlement, where we found ac- 
commodation at a lodging- 
house kept by an aged widow. There 
were seven persons only in the house 
that night,—the old lady, her two 
daughters, two female _ ser- 
vants, myself and my guide. We were 
single-windowed room up- 
stairs, rather small,—otherwise, a 
typical Creole with bare, 
clean floor, some heavy furniture of an- 
pattern, and a few rocking- 

There was in one corner a 


sort of 


colored 


given a 


bedroom, 


tique 
chairs. 


* From “Exotics and Retrospectives.” By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Little, Brown & Co., publishers. 
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What has come to the other? Now ap 
I undone! They will put me in prison. 
Ah! Alas! that doctor has no mercy.” 

“Hans, I pray you be calm,” said Al- 
brecht. “No harm will come to you. 
My friend was discovered, but I was 
not. He discovered himself, and 
asked pardon for you, and it was 
given.” 

“Ow! ow! never again will I be in 
such a bad business,” said the fright- 
ened Hans. “Oh! the love of the gold! 
Oh! the mischief of it! What weak 
ones we are! Alas! alas!” 

Just then Rembrandt the 
market, and the evil power of the gold 
that the old man was bemoaning soon 
soothed his troubled spirit again, es- 
pecially when he was assured that no 
harm would come to him. The young 
men betook themselves in all haste to 
the studio—none the worse for the ad- 
venture, though Albrecht trembled a 
little when he thought how narrow had 
_really 


entered 


been his escape from serious 


danger. 


OF NIGHTMARE.* 


bracket supporting a sort of household 
shrine—what the Creoles call a cha- 
pelle. The shrine contained a white 
image of the Virgin, before which a 
tiny light was floating in a cup of oil. 
By colonial custom, your servant, 
while travelling with you. sleeps 
either in the same room, or before the 
threshold; my man simply lay 
down on a mat beside the huge four- 
pillared couch assigned to me, and al- 
most immediately began to snore. Be- 
fore getting into bed, I satisfied myself 
that the door was securely fastened. 
The night stifled;—the air seemed to 
be coagulating. The single large win- 
dow, overlooking a garden, had been 
left open,—but there was no movement 


and 
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in that atmosphere. Bats—very large 
bats,—flew soundlessly in and out; one 
actually fanning my face with its 
wings as it circled over the bed. 
Heavy scents of ripe fruit—nause- 
ously from the garden, 
where palms and plantain stood still 
as if made of metal. From the woods 
above the town stormed the usual 
night-chorus of tree-frogs, insects, and 
nocturnal birds,—a tumult not to be 
accurately described by any simile, but 
suggesting, through numberless sharp, 
tinkling tones, the fancy of a wide, 
slow cataract of broken 
tossed and turned on the hot, hard bed, 
vainly trying to find one spot a little 
Then I rose, drew 
and 


sweet—rose 


glass. I 


cooler than the rest. 
to the 
The smoke hung mo- 


a rocking-chair window, 
lighted a cigar. 
tionless; after each puff, I had to blow 
My man had ceased to snore. 
The bronze of his naked breast—shin- 
moisture the faint 
light of the shrine-lamp—showed no 
movement of ‘respiration. He might 
The heavy heat 


it away. 


ing with under 


have been a 
seemed always to become heavier. At 
last, utterly exhausted, I went back to 
bed, and slept. 

It. must have after 
night when I felt the first vague un- 
easiness,—the suspicion,—that precedes 
half-conscious, 


corpse. 


been well mid- 


a nightmare. I was 
dream-conscious of the actual,—knew 
myself in that very room,—wanted to 
get up. Immediately the uneasiness 
grew into a terror, because I found 
that I could not move. Something un- 
the air was mastering 
I tried to cry out, and my utmost 


utterable in 
will. 
effort resulted only in a 
low for any one to hear. 
ously, I became aware of a Step as- 
cending the stair,—a muffled heaviness; 
and the real nightmare began,—the 
horror of the ghastly magnetism that 
held voice and limb,—the hopeless will- 
struggle against dumbness and impo- 
tence. The stealthy Step approached,— 


whisper too 
Simultane- 


‘hightmare 


but with lentor malevolently meas- 
ured,—slowly, slowly, as if the stairs 
miles Gradually then, 
and without a the locked 
door opened; and the Thing entered, 
bending as it came,—a thing robed,— 
feminine,—reaching to the roof,—not to 
be looked at! A floor-plank creaked 
as it neared the bed; and then—with a 
frantic effort—I woke, bathed in sweat; 
my heart beating as if it were going to 
burst. The shrine-light had died; in 
the blackness I could see nothing; but 
I thought I heard that Step retreating. 
I certainly heard the plank creak 
again. With the panic still upon 
me, | was actually unable to stir. The 
wisdom of striking a match occurred 
to me, but I dared not yet rise. Pres- 
ently, as I held my breath to listen, a 
new wave of black fear passed through 
long, 
that 
seemed other 
from two different rooms below. And 
then, close to me, my guide began to 
hideously. I cried 


were deep. 


sound, 


heard moanings, 
moanings,—moanings 


each 


me; for I 


to be answering 


moan,—hoarsely, 
to him:— 

“Louis!—Louis!” 

We both sat up at once. I 
him panting, and I knew he 
fumbling for his cutlass in the dark. 
Then, in a voice husky with fear, he 


heard 
was 


asked :— 

“Missi€é, ess ou tanne?’”’ (Monsieur, 
est-ce que vous entendez?) 

The moaners continued to moan,—al- 
Ways in crescendo; then there were 
sudden “Madame!”—“Man- 
zell!’—and running of bare feet, and 
sounds of lamps being lighted, and, at 
general clamor of frightened 
the 


The moans and the clamor 


screams, 


last, a 


voices. I rose, and groped for 
matches. 
ceased. 

“Missi€,” 


ou te oud y?” 


my man asked again, “ess 
(Monsieur, est-ce que vous 
rue?) 

le di?” (Quw'est-ce 


roulez dire?) I responded in bewilder- 


Vavez 


“Ca ou que vous 
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ment, as my fingers closed on the 
match-box. 

“Femme-la?” he answered—THAT 
WOMAN? 

The question shocked me into abso- 
lute immobility. Then I wondered if 
I could have understood. But he went 
on in his patois, as if talking to him- 
self :— 

“Tall, tall—high like this room, that 
Zombi. When She came, the floor 
cracked. I heard—I saw.” 

After a moment, I succeeded in light- 
ing a candle, and I went to the door. 
It was still locked—double locked. No 
human being could have’ entered 
through the high window. 

“Louis!” I said, without believing 
what I said,—‘you have been only 
dreaming.” 

“Missié,” he answered, “it was no 
dream. She has been in all the rooms, 
touching people!” 

I said: 

“That is foolishness! See!—the door 
is double-locked.” 

Louis did not even look at the door, 
but responded :- 

“Door locked, door not locked, Zombi 
comes and goes. I do not like this 
house—Missié, leave that candle burn- 
ing!” 

He uttered the last phrase impera- 
tively, without using the respectful 
souplé—just as a guide speaks at an 
instant of common danger, and his 
tones conveyed to me the contagion of 
his fear. Despite the candle, I knew 
for one moment the sensation of night- 
mare outside of sleep. The coinci- 
dences stunned reason; and the hide- 
ous primitive fancy fitted itself, like a 
certitude, to the explanation of cause 
and effect. The similarity of my vision 
and the vision of Louis, the creaking 
of the floor heard by us both, the visit 
of the nightmare to every room in suc- 
cession,—these formed a more than un- 
pleasant combination of evidence. I 


tried the planking with my foot in the 


place where I thought I had seen 
the figure; it uttered the very same 
loud creak that I had heard before. 
“Ca pa ka sam révé,” said Louis. No!— 
that was not like dreaming. I left the 
candle burning, and went back to bed— 
not to sleep, but to think. Louis lay 
down again, with his hand on the hilt 
of his cutlass. 

I thought for a long time. All was 
now silent below. The heat was at 
last lifting, and occasional whiffs of 
cooler air from the garden announced 
the wakening of a land breeze. Louis, 
in spite of his recent terror, soon began 
to snore again. Then I was startled 
by hearing a plank creak, quite loudly, 
the same plank that I had tried with 
my foot. This time Louis did not seem 
to hear it. There was nothing there. 
It creaked twice more, and I under- 
stood. The intense heat first. and the 
change of temperature later, had been 
successively warping and unwarping 
the wood so as to produce those 
sounds. In the state of dreaming, 
which is the state of imperfect sleep, 
noises may be audible enough to affect 
imagination strongly, and may startle 
into motion a long procession of dis- 
torted fancies. At the same time it 
occurred to me that the almost con- 
comitant experiences of nightmare in 
the different rooms could be quite 
sufficiently explained by the sickening 
atmospheric oppression of the hour. 

There still remained the ugly simil- 
itude of the two dreams to be ne- 
counted for; and a natural solution of 
this riddle, also, I was able to find 
after some little reflection. The coinci- 
dence had certainly been startling: but 
the similitude was only partial. That 
which my guide had seen in his night- 
mare was a familiar creation of West 
Indian superstition, probably of Afri- 
can origin. But the shape that I had 
dreamed about used to vex my sleep 
in childhood, a phantom created for me 
by the impression of a certain horrible 
Celtic story which ought not to have 














been told to any child, 
cursed with my imagination. 
Musing on this experience led 
afterwards to think about the meaning 
of that fear which we call “the fear of 
darkness,” and yet is not really fear of 
darkness. Darkness, as a simple con- 
dition, never could have originated the 
feeling, a feeling that must have pre- 
ceded any definite idea of ghosts by 
thousands of ages. The inherited, in- 
stinctive fear, as exhibited by children, 
is not a fear of 
of indefinable danger associated with 
darkness. explained, 
this dim but voluminous terror would 
have for its primal element the impres- 
sions created by real experience, expe- 


me 


darkness in itself, but 


Evolutionally 


rience of something acting in dark- 


ness;—and the fear of the supernatural 


would mingle in it only as a much 
later emotional development. The 


primeval cavern-gloom lighted by noc- 
turnal eyes;—the blackness of forest- 
gaps by river-marges, where destruc- 
tion lay in wait to seize the thirsty; 

the umbrages of tangled shores con- 
cealing dusk of the py- 
thon’s lair;—the place of hasty refuge 
echoing the fury of famished brute and 
the burial, 


frightful kinship of 


horror;—the 


desperate man; 
and the fancied 


place of 


ILE 
) 


The scientific man is merely the min- 
He is 
Woods of 


ister of 
the 
ently poetry will come there and make 


poetry. cutting down 


Western Time; pres- 
a city and gardens. This is always so. 
The man of affairs works for the be- 
hoof and use of poetry. Scientific 
facts have never reached their proper 
function until they merge into new po- 


etic relations established between man 


*From “Music and Poetry.” By Sidney 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


Lanier. 
Price $1.50. 
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blessed or 
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cave-haunters:—all 


the buried to the 
these, and countless other impressions 
of the 


must have made that ancestral fear of 


relation of darkness to death, 


the dark which haunts the imagina- 
tion of the child, and stil betimes 


seizes the adult as he sleeps in the se- 
curity of civilization. 

Not all the fear of dreams can be the 
fear of the But that 
strange nightmare sensation of being 
held by invisible power exerted from a 
sufficiently 


immemorial. 


distance—is it eX- 


plained 


quite 
simple suspension of 
could it 
be a composite inheritance of number- 


by the 
will-power during sleep? Or 
memories of having been caught? 
the 


suggest no 


less 


Perhaps true explanation would 


prenatal experience of 


monstrous mesmerisms nor of mons- 
trous webs,—nothing more startling 
than the evolutional certainty that 


man, in the course of his development, 
has left 
ror incomparably worse than any now 


behind him conditions of ter- 


existing. Yet enough of the psycho- 
logical riddle of nightmare remains to 
tempt the question whether human or- 
ganic memory holds no record of ex- 


tinct forms of pain,—pain related to 


Strange powers once exerted by some 


ghastly vanished life. 


LEONOR.* 


and man, between man and God, or 


between man and Nature. 
I think I can show you that this has 
the hard 


practical sense of the common people 


been precisely recognized by 
in other times. I have called the man 


of science a pioneer who cuts down 


the Western Woods of the Universe, 
in order that presently poetry may 
come to that spot and build habita- 


tions and for 


Now 


pleasances good man. 


I never think of the man of seci- 
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ence without comparing him to one of 
those wonderful monks of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, who 
came into the stern forests of Armori- 
ca, bearing religion with them, but de- 
pending, mark you, on the felling of 
the forest and the cultivation of the 
ground as initial steps in the conver- 
sion of the people. And thereby hangs 
the legend which I wish to relate. 
Once upon a time St. Leonor, with 
sixty disciples, came to an inhospitable 
region at the mouth of the Rance in 
Armorica, and settled. Their food was 
of the rudest description, being only 
what they could obtain from the woods 
and waters. One day, the good Bishop 
Leonor, while praying, happened to 
see a small bird carrying a grain of 
wheat in its beak. He immediately 
set a monk to watching the bird, with 
instructions to follow it when it flew 
away. The monk followed the bird, 
and was led to a place in the forest 
where he found several stalks of wheat 
This was probably the last 
some ancient Gallo-Roman 
farm. St. Leonor, on learning the 
news, was overjoyed. “We must clear 
the forest and cultivate the ground,” 
he exclaimed, and immediately put the 
at work. Now the work was 
and the sixty disciples groaned 
tribulation as toiled and 
sweated over the stubborn oaks and 
the briary underbrush. But when they 
came to plough, the labor seemed be- 
do not 


growing. 
relic of 


sixty 
hard, 


with they 


yond all human endurance. I 
know how they ploughed; but it is fair 
to suspect that they had nothing better 
forked branches of the gnarly 
oaks, with 
ploughs, and as there is no mention of 
cattle in the legend, the presumption is 
fair that these good brothers hitched 
themselves to the plough, and pulled. 
This presumption is strengthened by 
the circumstance that, in a short time, 
the sixty rebelled outright. They 
begged the bishop to abandon agricul- 


than 


sharpened points, for 


ture, and go away from that place. 
“Pater,” (naively says the Bollandist 
recounter of the legend),—‘Pater,” 
cried the monks, “oramus te ut de loco 
isto recedas.”’ 

But the stout old father would not 
recede. No; we must get into bene- 
ficial relations with this soil. Then the 
monks assembled together by night, 
and, having compared opinions, 
found it the sense of the meeting that 
they should leave the very next day, 
even at pain of the abandonment of 
the bishop. So, next morning, when 
they were about to go, behold! a mira- 
cle stopped them: twelve magnificent 
stags marched proudly out of the for- 
est and stood by the ploughs, as if in- 
viting the yoke. The monks seized 
the opportunity. They harnessed the 
stags, and these diligently drew the 
ploughs all that day. When the day’s 
work was done, and the stags loosed 
from harness, they retired into the 
forest. But next morning, the faith- 
ful wild creatures again made their 
appearance, and submitted their royal 
necks to the yoke. Five weeks and 
three days did these animals labor for 
the brethren. 

When the ground 
prepared, the bishop pronounced his 
blessing upon the stags, and they 
passed quietly back into the recesses 
of the forest. Then the bishop sowed 
his wheat, and that field was the 
father of a thousand other fields, and 
of a thousand other homes, with all 
the amenities and sweetnesses which 
are implied in that ravishing word. 

Now, here is the point of the legend 
in this place. Of course, the twelve 
stags did not appear from the forest, 
and plough; and yet the story is true. 
The thing which actually happened 
was that the Bishop Leonor, by his in- 
telligence, foresight, practical wisdom 
and faithful perseverance, reclaimed 
a piece of stubborn and impracticable 
ground, and made it good, arable soil. 


was thoroughly 
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(It is also probable that the story was 
immediately suggested by the re-tam- 
ing of cattle which the ancient Gallo- 
Roman people had allowed to run wild. 
The bishops did this sometimes.) This 
was a practical enough thing; it is 
being done every day; it was just as 
prosaic as any commercial transaction. 
But, mark you, the people—for this 
legend is a pure product of the popu- 
lar imagination of Brittany—the peo- 
ple who came after saw how the 
prosaic wheat-field of the bishop had 
flowered into the poetical happiness of 
the rude and wild inhabitants who be- 
gan to gather about his wheat patch, 
and to plant fields and build homes of 
their own; and seeing that the prose 
had actually become thus poetic, the 
people (who love to tell things as they 
really are, and in their deeper rela- 
tions), the people have related it in 
terms of poetry. The bird and the 
stag are terms of poetry. But, notice 
again, that these are not silly, poetic 
licenses; they are not merely a child’s 
embellishments of a story; the bird and 


THE 


Awake! awake! 


the stags are not real; but they are 
true. For what do they mean? They 
mean the powers of Nature. They 
mean, as here inserted, that if a man 
go forth, sure of his mission, fervently 
loving his fellow-men, working for 
their benefit; if he adhere to his mis- 
sion through good and evil report; if 
he resist all endeavor to turn him from 
it, and faithfully stand to his purpose, 
—presently he will succeed; for the 
powers of Nature will come forth out 
of the recesses of the Universe and 
offer themselves as draught-animals to 
his plough. The popular legend is 
merely an affirmation in concrete forms 
of this principle; the people, who are 
all poets, know this truth. We mod- 
erns, indeed,—we whose practical ex- 
periences beggar the wildest dreams of 
antiquity,—have seen a wilder (beast) 
creature than a stag come out of the 
woods for a faithful man. We have 
seen steam come and plough the seas 
for Fulton; we lightning 
come and plough through the wastes of 


have seen 


space for Franklin and Morse. 


BELLS.* 


All living things that be, 


In nest or fold!— 


All lives that solace take, 


And dreamful ease, in tent, or wind-blown tree, 
Or curtained couch, your wanderings forsake 
In the dim realms of unreality! 

Awake, for shame 

Of languor’s soft delight! 


Lo, once again earth’s heaving disk is roll'd 
In rosy flame, 


By William Young. 
Price $1.25. 


* From “Wishmakers’ Town.” 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., publishers. 
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And through the camps of night 
The flying moon, beneath her splinter’d targe, 
Sore-stricken by the feather’d shafts of Dawn. 
And harried by the hounds, like Actzeon, kneels. 
Stoops, and wheels 
Adown the western marge. 


II. 








Awake to toil! 


In woou, and rock-ribb’d hill, 


And loamy mead, 


What golden largess lies! 
Awake to strife, and far-resounding deed, 
In love’s sweet quest, or honor’s high emprise, 
With trumpets blown, and clash of steed with steed! 


Awake to care, 


And triumph’s frequent foil! 
But still pursue! O hand with strength to take— 
O dauntless heart, to suffer, and to dare— 


O swerveless will, 


To bend, or else to break— 
To life, to love, to conquest, and to spoil, 


Awake! awake! 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


All concealment regarding M. Zola’s 
presence in England has been dropped, 
and » correspondent of The London 
Times gives a picturesque account of 
the novelist’s incognito journeyings 
among the English. 


The February number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine is to be of double the 
usual size, to celebrate the appearance 
of the thousandth number of the maga- 
zine. That is a millennium which few 
magazines reach: but Maga attains it 
with influence and reputation undimin- 
ished. 


Mr. Spears’ recent book, “Our Navy 
in the War with Spain” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers), which has been 
noticed in this department, is entirely 


new, and not made up, as some have 
supposed, of previously published 
magazine articles. Only one or two of 
the episodes have been described by 
the author in magazine articles, and 
these have been wholly rewritten. 


The Scribners announce that they 
have nearly ready for publication a 
volume entitled “‘The Porto Rico of To- 
day: Pages from a Correspondent’s 
Note Book.” The author, Mr. Albert 
Gardner Robinson, in his capacity as a 
newspaper correspondent, has made a 
careful study of existing conditions, 
social, political and commercial, in 
Porto Rico. As he has the true news- 
paper man’s faculty of seeing accur- 
ately and reporting graphically.—as 
evidenced by his work in The New 

















York Evening Post—his book promises 
to be worth while. 


The industry with which Mr. S. R. 
Crockett goes on making hay while the 
sun shines would almost seem to argue 
a conviction that the sun was not go- 
ing to shine very long. While his 
story “The Silver Skull” is still unfin- 
ished in The Pall Mall Magazine, and 
other publications in which it is ap- 
pearing, he has opened a new serial 
with the curiously inoffensive title 
“Little Anna Mark” in the January 
Cornhill; and has started others in The 
Windsor Magazine and The Christian 
World. 


Public interest at present is largely 
centred in to-day and to-morrow in 
the Philippines, yet Mr. Joseph Earle 
Steevens’ “Yesterdays in the Philip- 
pines” remains at once one of the most 
instructive as it is one of the most en- 
tertaining sources of information re- 
garding the islands. It is all the more 
valuable, in a way, for having been 
written without reference to present 
complications, for its pictures of Phil- 
ippine life are without any coloring of 
prejudice. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
who publish the book, report that it 
has already reached its seventh thou- 
sand. 


Apropos of the death of William 
Black, The Athenzeum makes this per- 
sonal reference: 


When Mr. William Black attained his 
fiftieth birthday some of his friends 
marked the event by entertaining him 
at dinner. No one present had any 
idea that he would not reach sixty. 
Indeed, he remarked & few days after- 
wards to the writer of these lines, that 
he felt not a single symptom of old 
age. Talking of Mr. Black, it may be 
worth mentioning that when “A 
Daughter of Heth” appeared, and was 
evlogized in The Athenzeum, a pub- 
lisher wrote, complaining that a novel 
he had just issued had received scant 
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filling 
your space with praise of a book by a 
man named Black, whom nobody ever 
heard of.” 


notice, “while you have been 


One of Mr. Kipling’s early volumes, 
a poorly printed and thin octavo, 
ealled “The Smith Administration,” 
was sold recently in London for $130. 
It derives its value from the fact that 
it is one of three early volumes which 
cannot be included in the collected edi- 
tion of Mr. Kipling’s works, because 
of the refusal of the proprietors of the 
“Pioneer,” in which the sketches first 
appeared, to allow Mr. Kipling to re- 
issue them. Only three copies of this 
volume were known to be in existence: 
two of these are in London in the 
hands of the proprietors of the 
“Pioneer;” but the third copy, which 
was supposed to be in the office of the 
paper at Allahabad, is reported to be 
missing. This circumstance, according 
to The Athenzeum, has raised “a ques- 


tion of a serious nature” regarding 
the copy just sold. 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s “Creation 


Myths of Primitive America,” which 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have 
just published, is an original contribu- 


tion to the literature of folk-lore 
in a field of more than ordinary 
interest. The twenty myths which 


it contains were taken down by 
Mr. Curtin, word for word, from Indi- 
ans who knew no other religion or 
language than their own. Some of 
these myths are of extraordinary 
beauty, and the publication of the 
volume will give the lover of folk-lore 
an opportunity to study at first hand 
the religious ideas and traditions of a 
singularly imaginative people. Mr. 
Curtin’s previous studies have led him 
to old-world myths,—Russian, Czech. 
Magyar and Irish—and those who have 
followed him in those studies will have 
a cordial welcome for the present vol- 
ume. 














BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman. 
Being the Reflections and Reminis- 
cences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and dictated by himself 
after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under 


the supervision of A. J. Butler, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Harper & Brothers, publish- 
ers. 2 vols. Price $10. 


Byron, Shelley and Keats, Last Links 
with. By William Graham. Leonard 
Smithers & Co., publishers. 

Carden, Jerome: a Biographical Study. 
By W. G. Waters. Lawrence .& 
Bullen, publishers. 


Circle in the Sand, A. By Kate Jor- 
dan. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 

Count’s Snuff-box, The. By George R. 
R. Rivers. Little, Brown & Co., pub- 
lishers. 


Cruise of the “Cachalot,” The. By 
Frank T. Bullen. Smith, Elder & 
Co., publishers. 


Daudet, Alphonse, Memoir of. By 
Leon and Ernest Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Charles De Kay. Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers. 

Dawn, The. By Emile Verhaeren. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. Duck- 
worth & Co., publishers. 

Democracy. By James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, pub- 
lishers. Price $1.50. 

Dreyfus Case, The. By Fred C. Cony- 
beare. George Allen, publisher. 

Eastern Question in the Eighteenth 
Century, The: the Partition of Po- 
land and the Treaty of Kainardji. 
By Albert Sorel. Translated by F. 
Cc. Bramwell. Methuen & Co., pub- 
lishers. 

Sducational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland, The. By Graham Bal- 
four, M.A. Clarendon Press. 

Exotics and Retrospectives. By Laf- 
cadio Hearn. Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers. 

Ferrier, Susan, Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of. Edited by John A. 
Doyle. John Murray, publisher. 

Field of Clover, The. By Laurence 


Housman. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., publishers. 

Himalayas, Among the. By Major L. 
A. Waddell. Archibald Constable, 
publisher. 

Historical Sketches of Noted Persons 
and Events in the Reigns of James 
I. and Charles I. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. Edited by Alexander Carlyle. 
Chapman & Hall, publishers. 

Irish Life and Character. By Michael 
MacDonagh. Hodder & Stoughton, 
publishers. 

Israel, History of the People of. By 
Prof. C. H. Cornill. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., publishers. 

Navy, The Royal: a History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., publishers. 

Niger, the, The Explorations of. Per- 
sonal Narrative of Lieutenant 
Hourst. Chapman & Hall, publish- 
ers. 

North Riding of Yorkshire, the, Wit, 
Character, Folklore and Customs of. 
By Richard Blakeborough. Henry 
Frowde, publisher. 

Peninsular War, the; A Boy in. An 
Autobiography. Edited by Julian 
Sturgis. John Murray, publisher. 

Some Marked Passages and Other 
Stories. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, publish- 
ers. Price $1. 

Songs of Good Fighting. By Eugene 
R. White. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
publishers. Price $1. 

Things of Northfield and Other Things. 
By Rev. David Gregg, D.D. E. B. 
Treat. & Co., publishers. Price 60 
cents. 

Ventures in Verse. By James Wil- 
liams. Methuen & Co., publishers. 
Veteran, a, The Autobiography of. By 
General Count de la Rocca. Trans- 
lated by Janet Ross. Fisher Unwin, 

publisher. 

Washington the Soldier. By Henry B. 
Carrington. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
publishers. Price $2. 

Wishmakers’ Town. By William 
Young. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., pub- 
lishers. Price $1.25. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1899. 


THE scientific method of study and investigation is every year chang- 
ing for the better man’s operations in all fields of human activity, and in 
proportion as its results are made known they may be expected to still 
further contribute to the material welfare and intellectual advancement 
of society. The contents of AppLETON’s PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
for 1899 will include an increasing variety of readable popular articles 
from writers of the foremost rank in their respective departments of 


science. 
EDUCATION. 

A few of the topics coming under this head will be: The training 
of science teachers; the place of science in education; practical aspects 
of mental fatigue ; teaching science in the common schools; instruction 
of the feeble-minded. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

As subjects of scientific study of never-failing interest, well calcu- 
lated to develop the observing powers and the judgment, and easily ac- 
cessible independently of the schools, liberal space will be given to ar- 
ticles on natural history, including curious forms of plant and animal 
life, and those varied aspects of Nature that present themselves in the 
geological and physiographic features of the landscape. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Questions pertaining to social welfare, especially in those cases where 
the direct action of the state is concerned, will likewise receive a fair 
share of attention. The results of temperance legislation ; the restriction 
of vivisection; state versus private philanthropy; politics as an agency 
in social affairs, etc. 

THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Care will be taken to keep up with the more important and later de- 
velopments in the physical sciences, when they are susceptible of popu- 
lar statement; wireless telegraphy, the employment of low temperatures 
in research, improvements in the industrial arts, and the history and later 
practical applications of electricity being among the subjects that will 
receive special attention. 

Several papers yet remain of the valuable series by the late Hon. 
David A. Wells on Zhe / rinctples Of Taxation; and also of Professor 
Ripley’s Racial Geography of Europe; and there will be two more 
articles on Zhe Evolution of Colonies, by Mr. James Collier. 
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